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PREFACE 


The following issue of International Conciliation contains the 
texts of documents giving a clear statement of the origin and purpose 
of the Statutory Committee headed by Sir John Simon, frequently 
referred to as the Simon Commission. 

It will be remembered that this Statutory Commission, appointed 
in accordance with the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 to inquire into 
the work of the system of government set up by the Act and to make 
recommendations to Parliament as to the desirability of a further 
extension of responsible government in India, arrived in Bombay 
February 3, 1928, for a preliminary visit of about two months, 
returning to England in April 1928. The fact that no natives of 
India were included on the Commission aroused strongly expressed 
resentment in India and this ill feeling persisted. However, on 
September 27, 1928, Sir John Simon announced that eight of the 
nine British India Provinces had decided to cooperate with the Com- 
mission by providing an Indian Central Committee elected by the 
Provinicial Legislators. 

After sitting in London to examine the maze of written material 
prepared in India, the Statutory Commission returned to India in 
October to resume its investigations. This second visit to India 
lasted nearly six months and the Commission reached London April 
26, 1929. On June 30, 1929, the Statutory Committee began joint 
sittings with the Indian Central Committee, headed by Sir Sankarna 
Nair, and are still taking testimony from officials of the Indian 
Administration in London. The report of the Indian Central Com- 
mittee was made public December 24, 1929. On that day the London 
Times commented as follows: 


The circumstances and responsibilities of the two bodies are 
altogether different. For the Statutory Commission is frankly 
and properly a delegation from the Imperial Parliament—a 
party of rapporteurs representing the various political parties in 
England who will ultimately be called upon to legislate, and who 
could not in the nature of things proceed en masse to study the 
Indian situation on the spot. On the other hand the Indian 
Central Committee, who deserve all possible credit for their 
cooperation in the face of an immense amount of misunder- 
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standing and abuse, have no such responsibility for legislation. 
They were appointed at a later stage in deference to Indian 
opinion—some by election from the Council of State and some 
by nomination from the Assembly—in order that the evidence 
placed before the Statutory Commission might be scrutinized 
and elucidated from the Indian side. Anything like a joint 
Report was the i i 

contradiction of the principle on which the Statutory Com- 
mission was constituted. 





Since so much discussion has been aroused by the report of the 
Indian Central Committee and the report of the Statutory Committee 
is so soon expected, it will be useful to publish for the use of serious 
students the following documents setting forth the purposes of this 
investigation before they had been confused by heated controversy 
and bitterness. A comprehensive bibliography will be found in the 
final pages of this issue. 

NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 


New York, February 15, 1930. 
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DOCUMENTS CONCERNING THE ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 
OF THE INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION 


[Reprinted from Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress 
and Condition of India during the Year 1927-28, Published by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1929.] 


RoyaAL PROCLAMATION APPOINTING THE MEMBERS OF THE 
STATUTORY COMMISSION 


GEORGE R.I. 

GEORGE THE FirtH, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of India, to 

Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Sir John Allsebrook 
Simon, Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian Order, Officer of 
Our Most Excellent Order of the British Empire. 

Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Cousin Harry Lawson Webster, 
Viscount Burnham, Knight Grand Cross of Our Most Distinguish- 
ed Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Member of the Order 
of the Companions of Honour, upon whom We have conferred the 
Territorial Decoration; 

Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Donald Sterling Palmer, 
Baron Strathcona and Mount Royal. 

Our Trusty and Well-Beloved Edward Cecil George Cadogan, 
Esquire (commonly called the Honourable Edward Cecil George 
Cadogan), Companion of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath; 

Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Stephen Walsh ;* 

Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor George Richard 
Lane-Fox, Honorary Colonel, the Yorkshire Hussars Yeomanry, upon 
whom We have conferred the Territorial Decoration; 

Our Trusty and Well-Beloved Clement Richard Attlee, Esquire, 
Major, late South Lancashire Regiment; 

Greeting! 

Whereas We have deemed it expedient that the Commission for 
which provision is made in Section 84A of the Government of India 

*Note.—The Right Hon'ble Stephen Walsh having resigned for reasons of ill-health 


the Right Hon'ble Vernon Hartshorn was appointed in his place under a Warrant, dated 
the 7th December 1927. 
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Act should forthwith be appointed for the purpose of inquiring into 
the working of the system of government, the growth of education, 
and the development of representative institutions, in British India, 
and matters connected therewith, and should report as to whether 
and to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of respon- 
sible government, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of 
responsible government then existing therein, including the question 
whether the establishment of second chambers of the local legislature 
is or is not desirable: 

Now know ye that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
knowledge and ability, have on the advice of Our Secretary of State 
for India acting with the concurrence of both Houses of Parliament 
authorised and appointed, and do by these Presents authorise and 
appoint you, the said Sir John Allsebrook Simon (Chairman); Harry 
Lawson Webster, Viscount Burnham, Donald Sterling Palmer, 
Baron Strathcona and Mount Royal; Edward Cecil George Cadogan; 
Stephen Walsh; George Richard Lane-Fox and Clement Richard 
Attlee to be Our Commissioners for the purposes aforesaid. 

And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, 
We do by these Presents giveand grant unto you, or any three or more 
of you, full power at any place in Our United Kingdom or in India 
or elsewhere in Our Dominions to call before you such persons as 
you shall judge likely to afford you any information upon the subject 
of this Our Commission: and also whether in Our said Kingdom, or 
in India, or elsewhere in our Dominions to call for information in 
writing; to call for, have access to and examine all such books, 
documents, registers and records as may afford you the fullest infor- 
mation on the subject, and to inquire of and concerning the premises 
by all other lawful ways and means whatsoever, including the 
appointment by the Commission with the sanction of Our Secretary 
of State for India, of any person or persons to make subordinate 
enquiries and to report the result to the Commission: 

And We do by these Presents authorise and empower you or any of 
you to visit and inspect personally such places as you may deem it 
expedient so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the 
purposes aforesaid: 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our Com- 
mission shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you, Our said 
Commissioners, or any three or more of you, may from time to time 
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proceed in the execution thereof, and of every matter and thing 
therein contained, although the same be not continued from time to 
time by adjournment: 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of you, 
have liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission 
from time to time if you shall judge it expedient so to do: 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little 
delay as possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, or under 
the hands and seals of any three or more of you, your opinion upon 
the matters herein submitted for your consideration. 

Given at Our Court at Saint James’s the twenty-sixth day of 
November, One thousand nine hundred and _ twenty- 
seven; in the Eighteenth Year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command. 
W. Joynson-HIcks. 


STATEMENT BY His EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY ANNOUNCING (IN 
INDIA) THE FORMATION AND COMPOSITION OF THE 
STATUTORY COMMISSION 


Eight years ago the British Parliament enacted a Statute which 
regulated the conditions under which India might learn by actual 
experience whether or not the Western system of representative 
government was the most appropriate means through which she 
might attain responsible self-government within the Empire. That 
statute never professed to incorporate irrevocable decisions, and 
recognised that its work must of necessity be reviewed in the light 
of fuller knowledge with the lapse of years. Parliament accordingly 
enacted that at the end of ten years, at latest, a Statutory Commis- 
sion should be appointed to examine and report upon the progress 
made. 

Considerable pressure has during recent years been exercised to 
secure anticipation of the statute, but His Majesty’s Government 
has hitherto felt that circumstances in India were not such as to 
justify, in the interests of India itself, advancement of the date at 
which the future development of the constitution would be con- 
sidered. So, long as the unwise counsels of political non-cooperation 
prevailed, it was evident that the conditions requisite for calm ap- 
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praisement of a complicated constitutional problem were lacking, and 
that an earlier enquiry would have been likely only to crystallise 
in opposition two points of view, between which it must be the aim 
and the duty of statesmanship to effect reconciliation. But there 
have been signs latterly that while those who have been foremost in 
advancing the claims of India to full self-government have in no 
way abandoned principles they have felt it their duty to assert, yet 
there is in many quarters a greater disposition to deal with the actual 
facts of the situation and to appreciate what I believe to be most 
indubitably true, namely, that the differences which exist on these 
matters are differences of method or pace, and not differences of 
principle or disagreements as to the goal which we all alike desire to 
reach. 

It is also certain that the review, if it is to be thorough, and deal 
adequately with the issues that will claim attention, will have much 
ground to cover, and, both for this stage and for those that will 
necessarily follow, it is important to ensure a sufficient allowance of 
time, without unduly postponing the date by which final action could 
be undertaken. 

There is another element in the present position, which is immedi- 
ately relevant to the question of when the work of the Commission 
should begin. We are all aware of the great, the unhappily great, 
part played in the life of India recently by communal tension and 
antagonism, and of the obstacle thus imposed to Indian political 
development. It might be argued that in such circumstances it was 
desirable to delay the institution of the Commission as long as possi- 
ble, in the hope that this trouble might in the meantime abate. On 
the other hand it seems not impossible, that the uncertainty of what 
constitutional changes might be imminent may have served to 
sharpen this antagonism, and that each side may have been, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, actuated by the desire to strengthen, as 
they supposed, their relative position in anticipation of the Statutory 
Commission. Wherever such activities may first begin, the result 
is to create a vicious circle, in which all communities are likely to feel 
themselves constrained to extend their measures of self-defence. 

The fact that these fierce antagonisms are irreconcilable with the 
whole idea of Indian nationalism has not been powerful enough to 
exercise its influence over great numbers of people in all classes, and 
I suspect that the communal issue is so closely interwoven in the 
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political, that suspense and uncertainty in regard to the political 
react rapidly and unfavourably upon the communal situation. Fear 
is frequently the parent of bad temper, and when men are afraid, as 
they are to-day, of the effect unknown political changes may have, 
they are abnormally ready to seek relief from, and an outlet for, their 
fears in violent and hasty action. In so far as these troubles are the 
product of suspense, one may hope for some relief through action 
taken to limit the period of uncertainty. 

Having regard to such considerations as these, His Majesty’s 
Government has decided to invite Parliament to advance the date of 
the enquiry and to assent forthwith to the establishment of the 
Commission. Subject to the obtaining of this necessary authority, 
His Majesty’s Government hopes that the Commission will proceed 
to India as early as possible in the New Year for a short visit, return- 
ing to India in October for the performance of their main task. 

The task of the Commission will be no easy one. In the governing 
words of the Statute, which will constitute its terms of reference, it 
will be charged with ‘inquiring into the working of the system of 
government, the growth of education, and the development of rep- 
resentative institutions, in British India, and matters connected 
therewith, and the Commission shall report as to whether and to 
what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible 
government, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible 
government then existing therein, including the question whether 
the establishment of second chambers of the local legislatures is or is 
not desirable.” 

His Majesty’s Government have naturally given careful thought 
to the most appropriate agency for the conduct of an enquiry so 
comprehensive and unrestricted. 

The question of what should be the composition of the Commission 
is one to which the answer must inevitably be greatly influenced by 
the nature of the task which Parliament has to perform in the light 
of its advice. In order that the decision at which His Majesty’s 
Government have arrived may be fully understood, it is necessary to 
state in a few words what they conceive that task to be. If it were 
simply the drawing up of a constitution which Parliament, which 
must in any circumstances be the final arbiter, would impose on 
India from without, the problem would be comparatively simple. 
But that is not how His Majesty’s Government conceive it. The 
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preamble to the Act of 1919 recognised in effect that, with the 
development of Indian political thought during the last generation, 
legitimate aspirations towards responsible government had been 
formed of which account must be taken. His Majesty’s present 
Government desire no less to take account of those aspirations, and 
their hope is to lay before Parliament—after the investigation into 
facts prescribed by the Act—conclusions which shall so far as is 
practicable have been reached by agreement with all the parties 
concerned. It is with this object steadily in view that His Majesty’s 
Government have considered both the composition of the Commission 
and the procedure to be followed in dealing with its report. 

It would be generally agreed that what is required is a Com- 
mission which would be unbiased and competent to present an 
accurate picture of facts to Parliament; but it must also be a body 
on whose recommendations Parliament should be found willing to 
take whatever action a study of these facts may indicate to be 
appropriate. 

To fulfil the first requirement it would follow that the Commission 
should be such as may approach its task with sympathy and a real 
desire to assist India to the utmost of its power, but with minds free 
from preconceived conclusions on either side. It is, however, open 
to doubt whether a Commission constituted so as to include a sub- 
stantial proportion of Indian members, and, as it rightly would, 
British official members also, would satisfy the first condition of 
reaching conclusions unaffected by any process of a priori reasoning. 
On the one hand it might be felt that the desires, natural and legiti- 
mate, of the Indian members to see India a self-governing nation 
could hardly fail to colour their judgment of her present capacity to 
sustain the réle. On the other hand, there are those who might 
hold that British official members would be less than human if their 
judgment were not in some degree affected by long and close contact 
with the questions to which they would now be invited to apply 
impartial minds. 

But even after such a Commission had written its report, Parlia- 
ment would inevitably approach consideration of it with some element 
of mental reservation due to an instinctive feeling that the advice 
in more than one case represented views to which the holder was 
previously committed. It would move uncertainly among conclu- 
sions, the exact value of which, owing to unfamiliarity with the 
minds of their framers, it would feel unable to appraise. 
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We should, however, be making a great mistake if we supposed 
that these matters were purely constitutional, or could be treated 
merely as the subject of judicial investigation. Indian opinion has a 
clear title to ask that in the elaboration of a new instrument of 
government, their solution of the problem, or their judgment on other 
solutions which may be proposed, should be made an integral factor 
in the examination of the question and be given due weight in the 
ultimate decision. It is therefore essential to find means by which 
Indians may be made parties to the deliberations so nearly affecting 
the future of their country. 

Balancing these various considerations, and endeavouring to give 
due weight to each, His Majesty’s Government have decided upon 
the following procedure:— 


They propose to recommend to His Majesty that the Statutory 
Commission should be composed as follows:— 


Chairman—The Right Hon. Sir John Simon, M.P.; Members— 
The Viscount Burnham, The Lord Strathcona, The Hon. E. Cadogan, 
M.P., The Right Hon. Stephen Walsh, M.P., Colonel The Right 
Hon. George Lane-Fox, M.P., and Major C. R. Attlee, M.P. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot of course dictate to the Com- 
mission what procedure it shall follow, but they are of opinion that 
its task in taking evidence would be greatly facilitated if it were to 
invite the Central Legislature to appoint a Joint Select Committee, 
chosen from its elected and nominated unofficial members, which 
would draw up its views and proposals in writing and lay them before 
the Commission for examination in such manner as the latter may 
decide. This Committee might remain in being for any consultation 
which the Commission might desire at subsequent stages of the en- 
quiry. It should be clearly understood that the purpose of this 
suggestion is not to limit the discretion of the Commission in hearing 
other witnesses. 

His Majesty’s Government suggest that a similar procedure should 
be adopted with the Provincial Legislatures. 

The vast area to be covered may make it desirable that the task of 
taking evidence on the more purely administrative questions involved 
should be undertaken by some other authority, which would be in 
the closest touch with the Commission. His Majesty’s Government 
suggest that the Commission on arrival in India should consider and 
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decide by what machinery this work may most appropriately be 
discharged. This will not of course debar the Commission from the 
advantage of taking evidence itself upon these subjects to whatever 
extent it may think desirable. 

When the Commission has reported and its report has been 
examined by the Government of India and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it will be the duty of the latter to present proposals to Parlia- 
ment. But it is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government to 
ask Parliament to adopt these proposals without first giving a full 
opportunity for Indian opinion of different schools to contribute its 
view upon them. 

And to this end it is intended to invite Parliament to refer these 
proposals for consideration by a Joint Committee of both Houses, 
and to facilitate the presentation to that Committee both of the view 
of the Indian Central Legislature by delegations who will be invited 
to attend and confer with the Joint Committee, and also of the views 
of any other bodies whom the Joint Parliamentary Committee may 
desire to consult. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government the procedure 
contemplated fulfils to a very great extent the requisites outlined 
above. 

Such a Commission, drawn from men of every British political 
party, and presided over by one whose public position is due to 
outstanding ability and character, will evidently bring fresh, trained, 
and unaffected judgment to bear upon an immensely complex 
constitutional issue. 

Moreover, the findings of some of its own members can count in 
advance upon a favourable reception at the hands of Parliament, 
which will recognise them to speak from a common platform of 
thought, and to be applying standards of judgment which Parliament 
will feel instinctively to be its own. For myself I cannot doubt that 
the quickest and surest path of those who desire Indian progress is 
by the persuasion of Parliament, and that they can do this more 
certainly through members of both Houses of Parliament than in any 
other way. The Indian nationalist has gained much if he can con- 
vince Members of Parliament on the spot, and I would therefore go 
further and say that if those who speak for India have confidence in 
the case which they advance on her behalf, they ought to welcome 
such an opportunity being afforded to as many members of the British 
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Legislature as may be thus to come into contact with the realities of 
Indian life and politics. 

Furthermore, while it is for these reasons of undoubted advantage 
to all who desire an extension of the Reforms that their case should 
be heard in the first instance by those who can command the un- 
questioned confidence of Parliament, I am sanguine enough to sup- 
pose that the method chosen by His Majesty’s Government will also 
assure to Indians a better opportunity than they could have enjoyed 
in any other way of influencing the passage of these great events. 
For not only will they, through representatives of the Indian Legisla- 
tures, be enabled to express themselves freely to the Commission 
itself, but it will also be within their power to challenge in detail 
or principle any of the proposals made by His Majesty’s Government 
before the Joint Select Committee of Parliament, and to advocate 
their own solutions. It should be observed moreover that at this 
stage Parliament will not have been asked to express any opinion on 
particular proposals and therefore, so far as Parliament is concerned, 
the whole field will still be open. 

I hope that there will be none, whatever may be their political 
opinions, who will fail to take advantage of this potent means thus 
presented to them of establishing direct contact between the Indian 
and British peoples. There will be some whose inclination, it may be, 
will prompt them to condemn the scheme of procedure on which His 
Majesty’s Government has decided. Others may criticise this or 
that part of the proposals. The reply to these last is that the plan 
outlined stands as a single comprehensive whole, and should be so 
regarded. Of the first, I would ask in all sincerity whether disagree- 
ment on the particular machinery to effect the end which we all 
alike pursue is sufficient ground for any man to stand aside, and 
decline to lend his weight to the joint effort of peoples that this 
undertaking represents. I have never concealed from myself that 
there are and will be differences of opinion between the two peoples, 
just as there are differences of opinion within Great Britain and 
India on these matters. It is through disagreement, and the clash of 
judgment, that it is given to us ultimately to approach the knowledge 
of the truth. It is also inevitable that on issues so momentous, 
difference of judgment will be founded on deep and sincere conviction. 
But, if difficult, our general line of conduct is surely plain. Where 
possible it is our duty to bring these differences to agreement; where 
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this is at any given moment not practicable without surrender of 
something fundamental to our position, it is our duty to differ as 
friends, each respecting the standpoint of the other, and each being 
careful to see that we say or do nothing that will needlessly aggravate 
differences which we are unable immediately to resolve. 

The effect that such differences will have upon the relations 
between the two countries will depend upon something which lies 
deeper than the differences themselves. All friendships are subject 
at times to strains which try the tempers and lay men under the 
necessity of exercising considerable forbearance and restraint. Such 
strains are indeed a sovereign test, for just as one is the stronger for 
rising superior to the temptation to which another yields, so true 
friendship flourishes on the successful emergence from the very test 
which would dissolve any less firmly founded partnership. In real 
friendship each party is constrained to see the best in the other’s 
case—to give credit for the best motives, and place the most charit- 
able interpretation upon actions which they might wish otherwise. 
Above all, friends will strive to correct differences by appeal to the 
many things on which they are agreed, rather than lightly imperil 
friendship by insistence on points in regard to which they take 
conflicting views. 

Thus I would fain trust it would be in the present case. I do not 
think I am mistaken if I assert that it is the fixed determination of the 
overwhelming majority of the citizens both of India and Great 
Britain to hold firmly by the good-will which, through many trials 
and it may be through some false steps on the part of each, has meant 
much to both. In each country there may be from time to time 
misunderstanding of the other. Let us not magnify such things 
beyond their value. Least of all let us permit such transient influ- 
ences to lead us to lose sight of the rich prize of achievement of a 
common purpose, which we may assuredly win together but can 
hardly win in separation. It is my most earnest hope that this joint 
endeavour to solve a problem, on the wise treatment of which so 
much depends, may be inspired by such a spirit as shall offer good 
hope of reaching an issue to the great and abiding good of India and of 
all her sons. 

IRWIN, 
Viceroy and Governor General. 


The 8th November, 1927. 
[18] 
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ANNOUNCEMENT IN THE HovusE oF COMMONS BY THE PRIME Min- 
ISTER REGARDING THE APPOINTMENT OF THE 
STATUTORY COMMISSION 


THE PRIME MINISTER: Yes; and I apologise to the House for the 
rather long answer. As the House will remember, one of the pro- 
visions contained in the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 required “at 
the expiration of 10 years after the passing’”’ of that Act, the appoint- 
ment, with the concurrence of both Houses of Parliament, of persons 
to be a Commission to inquire into the working of the Indian con- 
stitution and to consider the desirability of establishing, extending, 
modifying or restricting the degree of responsible government then 
existing there. The Government have decided, for various reasons 
which I need not now specify, that it is desirable to anticipate the 
date (December, 1929) contemplated by the Act and to appoint this 
most important Royal Commission forthwith. 

Balancing the various considerations and endeavouring to give due 
weight to each, His Majesty’s Government have decided upon the 
following procedure: 


(a) They propose to recommend to His Majesty that the Statu- 
tory Commission should be composed as follows: 


The Right Hon. and learned Member for Spen Valley— 
Sir John Simon (Chairman) ; 
Lord Burnham; 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal; 
The Hon. Member for Finchley (Mr. Cadogan); 
The Right Hon. Member for Ince (Mr. Stephen Walsh); 
The Right Hon. Gentleman the Minister of Mines (Colonel 
Lane-Fox); 


The Hon. and Gallant Member for Lime-house (Major Attlee). 


These names will be submitted to both Houses in Resolutions. 


(6) His Majesty’s Government cannot, of course, dictate to the 
Commission what procedure it shall follow, but they are of opinion 
that its task in taking evidence would be greatly facilitated if it were 
to invite the Central Indian Legislature to appoint a Joint Select 
Committee, chosen from its elected and nominated un-official mem- 
bers, which would draw up its views and proposals in writing and 
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lay them before the Commission for examination in such manner as 
the latter may decide. This Committee might remain in being for 
any consultation which the Commission might desire at subsequent 
stages of the inquiry. It should be clearly understood that the pur- 
pose of this suggestion is not to limit the discretion of the Commission 
in hearing other witnesses. 

(c) His Majesty’s Government suggest that a similar procedure 
should be adopted with the provincial legislatures. 

(d) The vast area to be covered may make it desirable that the 
task of taking evidence on the more purely administrative questions 
involved should be undertaken by some other authority which would 
be in the closest touch with the Commission. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment suggest that the Commission on arrival in India should consider 
and decide by what machinery this work may most appropriately 
be discharged. This will not, of course, debar the Commission from 
the advantage of taking evidence itself upon these subjects to what- 
ever extent it may think desirable. 

(e) When the Commission has reported and its Report has been 
examined by the Government of India and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment it will be the duty of the latter to present proposals to Parlia- 
ment. But it is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government to 
ask Parliament to adopt these proposals without first giving a full 
opportunity for Indian opinion of different schools to contribute its 
view upon them. And to this end it is intended to invite Parliament 
to refer these proposals to consideration by a Joint Committee of both 
Houses and to facilitate the presentation to that Committee both of 
the views of the Indian Central Legislature by delegations, who will 
be invited to attend and confer with the Joint Committee, and also 
of the views of any other bodies whom the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee may desire to consult. 

The ante-dating of the Commission involves an amendment of the 
Act and a Bill to this end will be introduced at once. 


Mr. MacDona Lp: I am sure the whole House will recognise the 
grave importance of the statement that has just been made. May I 
ask the Prime Minister when he proposes to take these Resolutions 
recommending His Majesty’s Government to make these appoint- 
ments, and when we may expect to have the Bill before us? The 
sooner the better. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER: I agree. I cannot give the actual date, 
but it will be our endeavour to have it as soon as possible. We will 
keep in touch through the usual channels. I understand that the 
Bill amending the law has to come first; it will be a Bill merely alter- 
ing the date. It may be for the convenience of the House to say that 
I think the main discussion will take place better on the Resolutions 
in which the names are concerned. That will give us a wider scope. 


Mr. MacDonatp: Does the Prime Minister propose to introduce 
the Bill here or in another place? 


THE PRIME MINISTER: I understand the Bill is being introduced 
in another place to-day. 

Mr. PeTHick-LAWRENCE: Is it the intention to fix any date for 
the termination of the labours of the Commission, or can the Prime 
Minister give us any indication when he anticipates the Commission 
will finish its labours? 


THE Prime MInisTER: No, Sir. With regard to questions on 
details of that kind they can be answered much better when the 
discussion takes place in this House, and Members have not had 
time yet to study the answer, which is rather a long one. 


Str FrRaNK NEtson: May I ask the Prime Minister whether he is 
aware that the personnel of the Commission he has just announced 
was apparently known in Calcutta four days ago and was announced 
by the entire Press of Great Britain three days ago? 


THE PRIME MINISTER: Yes, Sir. I have no information as to how 
that leakage has occurred. To the best of our belief, it occurred in 
India. 

COLONEL WEDGWoopD: May I ask whether the cost of the Statutory 
Commission will fall on the British Budget or the Indian Budget? 

THE PRIME MINISTER: I am afraid I cannot answer that question 
now. Obviously, all these questions can be replied to in the course 
of the discussion. 

Mr. WALLHEAD: Is it too late to include an Indian on the Royal 
Commission? 

THE PRIME MINISTER: That is a broad question of principle 
which, if the Hon. Member feels strongly about, he will be able to 
raise during the Debate when it takes place. 
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DEBATE IN THE HousE oF LorRpDs 


THE SECRETARY or STATE ror INDIA (THE EARL oF 
BIRKENHEAD) rose to move to resolve, That this House concurs in 
the submission to His Majesty of the names of the following persons, 
namely, Sir John Simon, Viscount Burnham, Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal, Mr. Cadogan, Mr. Walsh, Colonel Lane-Fox and 
Major Attlee, to act as a Commission for the purposes of Section 84a 
of the Government of India Act. The noble Earl said: My Lords, 
the very difficult task which I attempt to-day to discharge is one of 
which it cannot be expected that it will meet with unanimous 
approval. The difficulties involved have been very great and I 
may, perhaps, illustrate them to your Lordships if I say that the 
correspondence which has taken place between myself and the two 
successive Viceroys with whom I have been associated upon this 
subject would certainly fill several volumes. I claim and I claim 
only, that with the advantage of the advice in the earlier years of 
my noble friend Lord Reading and in later years of Lord Irwin, at 
any rate this whole matter has been most carefully considered, that 
every alternative for the proposal which I put forward has been 
examined and a sincere attempt has been made to appraise the 
advantages and the disadvantages of each course which has been 
recommended and pressed upon me. 

The motion which I have to move is — 


“That this House concurs in the submission to His Majesty of 
the names of the following persons, namely, Sir John Simon, 
Viscount Burnham, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, Mr. 
Cadogan, Mr. Walsh, Colonel Lane-Fox and Major Attlee, 
to act as a Commission for the purpose of Section 844 of the 
Government of India Act.”’ 

I shall say something in a moment as to the reasons which led the 
Government to the conclusion that the Commission necessarily to 
be appointed either this year or next year or in the early months of 
the year afterwards, should be a purely Parliamentary Commission, 
but I may allow myself the grateful task at the outset of my speech 
of saying something in justification of the names which I recommend 
to the House. 

Sir John Simon occupies a position at the Bar of England which has 
not been so completely filled by any advocate at the Bar in my 
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recollection. He brings to the difficult tasks which await him a mind 
ingenious, acute, well-stored and assiduous, and it would indeed be 
wrong if we did not in this House recognise that he is making an 
immense sacrifice, as men count sacrifice, in undertaking the difficult 
duties which await him. I do not, of course, mean that Sir John 
Simon is merely making a financial sacrifice, but he is in a position 
in which, as one of the masters of his profession, he has no particular 
difficulties or anxieties in its discharge, for he is too consummately 
equipped in that profession to apprehend them. But he is under- 
taking duties of great novelty, of the utmost complexity, in circum- 
stances in which it would only be possible for a very sanguine man 
to predicate that a solution would be attainable which would be 
accepted not only here but in India. No man can establish a larger 
claim upon the confidence of his fellow countrymen than that he 
undertakes a task of great difficulty involving immense personal 
sacrifices, and I am certain of this, that the wish of your Lordships 
will be to give him every support in the difficult task which in the 
high spirit of public service he has undertaken. 

There is another member of the Commission, a member of your 
Lordships’ House, who has for a long period of time rendered public 
service. I mean my noble friend Lord Burnham. His special 
activity has, happily, been in the direction of making us better known 
in the outlying portions of the Empire. I have been made aware of 
many of his travels. I know of no Dominion which he has visited 
where his pleasant and tactful personality has not done much to 
create good feeling between us and those whom he has visited. For 
him, too, the sacrifice is considerable, for I may tell your Lordships 
that not only will it be necessary for those who are to be the Com- 
missioners to spend some four months in India in the next cold 
weather, but it will certainly be the result of their earlier efforts in 
India on which material will be accumulated that will require sifting 
and examination on their return to this country, and they have then 
undertaken the very much greater labour involved in their second 
visit of spending some six or seven months in India, travelling through 
the various Provinces and acquainting themselves in great detail 
with the matters which are relevant for their consideration and 
necessary for their decision. Lord Burnham, again, has undertaken 
this task in the spirit of public duty, and I am sure that your Lord- 
ships will appreciate that a man no longer very young has undertaken 
a burden of this kind in the public interest. 
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Another member of your Lordships’ House, a younger man, Lord 
Strathcona, recommended to us not only by a name which we 
honour but also by an individuality of character and an exhibition 
of industry which have carried him from an inferior plane of our 
activities to a not unimportant post in the Party organisation, has 
abandoned this and in my judgment rightly abandoned it for the 
purpose of a larger and a more important public service. I am glad 
that a member of your Lordships’ House with energy and youth and 
competence for this task has been prepared to undertake its burdens. 
I come now for a moment to the members of the House of Commons. 
Of Colonel Lane-Fox I think I need not speak in terms of any 
particular recommendation. He is, indeed, known to many of your 
Lordships in his own personality and to all by name. He has dis- 
charged more than one high public position and to the discharge of 
every position he has brought equal competence, industry and con- 
scientiousness. Mr. Cadogan is known, I suppose, to all of your 
Lordships who were members of the House of Commons. Those of 
your Lordships who had not the good fortune ever to be members of 
another place I may remind that he was the tactful, courteous and 
able secretary of the Speaker of the House of Commons for a period 
of many years. If any man can retain popularity with al] sections 
of the House of Commons who is the secretary of Mr. Speaker for a 
period of many years I say of that man that he has many qualities 
which entitle him to sit upon this Commission. 

Now I will say a word of the two representatives of the Opposition, 
Mr. Walsh and Major Attlee. Here I must make a slight digression. 
I thought it my duty to enter into some discussion with the Leader 
of the Opposition, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, at an early stage in the 
development of this matter, and I would desire in the most public 
manner to place it upon record that, consistently with his own posi- 
tion, his own responsibilities and his own duties, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald throughout the whole of these discussions has behaved as 
one would have expected a man to behave who has at one time held 
the high office of Prime Minister in this country and who, for all we 
know, may still hold it again. It would give an entirely wrong 
impression if I were to claim that Mr. MacDonald accepted any 
responsibility for the particular proposals which I bring before the 
House to-day. He did not accept them, I did not ask him to accept 
them, I did not expect that he should accept them. These responsi- 
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bilities were the responsibilities of His Majesty’s Government alone. 
We accept them and we shall accept the consequences of them. 

It is perfectly open to any supporter of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
either in this House or in another place, to say: “We think that you 
would have exercised a wiser discretion if you had adopted a different 
form of Commission. That is your responsibility, it is not ours.” 
Let it therefore be made perfectly plain when I say that I accepted 
the advice of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in the case of the two gentle- 
men who are to be the Labour Members of this Commission. Let it 
be made perfectly plain that the position which Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and his friends are entitled to assume is this: “It is your 
scheme and not ours, but we would not take and we do not take the 
responsibility of saying, when once you have adopted this scheme, 
that we the leaders of the Labour Party in this country propose to 
boycott it.” 

After considerable discussion between Mr. MacDonald and myself 
two names were put forward and were accepted. The first was that 
of Mr. Stephen Walsh. Mr. Walsh is an old Lancashire Member of 
Parliament. I have known him well for twenty-one years. He 
entered Parliament at the same Election as myself. I know well how 
great his reputation is with the mining community of Lancashire, 
and I know, too, that as Secretary of State for War, he stamped an 
unaggressive but still a firm and real personality upon those with 
whom he associated at the War Office. I greatly welcome his inclusion 
upon this Commission. I am not able to say more of Major Attlee 
than this: he comes to me with a very strong recommendation not 
only from the Leader of the Labour Party for efficiency, capacity 
and industry, but those of my own Party in the House of Commons 
to whom I have spoken have been as forward in his praise as those 
who recommended him to me for inclusion as a member of this 
Commission. I am myself unhappily almost ten years remote now 
from the House of Commons and therefore I had not and have not 
the pleasure of Major Attlee’s acquaintance. Such are the men who 
have undertaken these burdens. I have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing them warmly to your Lordships’ acceptance, and I think we are 
fortunate indeed in having discovered seven gentlemen, many of 
them members of the House of Commons and, in addition to the 
risks which I have already indicated, exposed to electioneering 
difficulties which may arise who knows when, who, nevertheless, have 
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been prepared to add these to the other risks and inconveniences 
which they have undertaken. 

A graver question now requires discussion, and it is here I appre- 
hend that a difference of opinion which is founded upon principle may 
develop between myself and the opposition. Let me state it shortly. 
The question is: Should this Commission be a Parliamentary 
Commission consisting of members of the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords only, or should it be a Commission in which 
Indian members would have found a place? I have given for years, 
ever since I undertook the responsibilities of this office, my deep and 
constant attention to this topic. I have satisfied myself, and I am 
not without the hope that I may satisfy your Lordships and the 
public, that the decision which I recommend is not only right but it 
is the only decision which is reconcilable with the very purposes 
which all of us have in view. The problem of India is one the main 
features of which historically are very familiar and which I do not 
propose to examine in great detail to-day. Nevertheless I shall 
presume to say one or two things quite plainly. When we went to 
India, in that commercial guise which has frequently in history been 
our earliest approach to future Dominions, we found it a country 
discordant, dissentient within itself, of warring sects, with no prospect 
of a stable and unified Dominion. I examine not at all, for it would 
be remote from and irrelevant to my purpose, the early history. I 
collect from that history only the conclusion which is logically 
required for my present argumeut and I state it plainly and boldly. 
It is that the intervention of this country in India, and that inter- 
vention alone, saved it at the relevant period from a welter or 
anarchy. 

Now, my Lords, I approach the present. It has been my duty to 
talk in the last three years to many distinguished Indians of every 
faith, every persuasion, every bent of political thought. I have 
asked all of those who were inclined to be critical of our attitude in 
relation to the future constitutional development of India this 
question: “ Do you desire that the British Army should be withdrawn 
from India? Do you desire that the Civil Service should be with- 
drawn from India? Do you desire that the protection of the British 
Navy should be withdrawn from the Indian shores?” I have never 
found one Indian, however hostile to this Government, however 
critical of our proposals in relation to Indian development, who 
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desired that the Army should be withdrawn, or that the Indian Civil 
Service should be withdrawn, or that the protection of the Navy 
should be withdrawn. Why do I state this proposition in a form so 
plain? It is to found upon it, as its logical conclusion, another. We 
undertook by Act of Parliament—that Act which substituted for the 
authority of the Company the authority of the British Government— 
Parliamentary responsibility. Does any one really suppose that 
the Parliament of this country, which by Act of Parliament assumed 
to itself the responsibilities and the functions of the Company, 
which, as the historical facts that I have shortly stated show, is 
still confronted by precisely the same problems in India as confronted 
our predecessor at the moment when in the first place the 
activities of our commercial and trading bodies, supported by the 
force of arms, composed the warring sects of India, when it is still 
conceded that our withdrawal tomorrow would reproduce precisely 
the conditions which existed when we went there—how can anyone 
in those circumstances pretend that, whatever other point may be 
disputable, the responsibility of Parliament not only does not still 
survive but is not an exclusive responsibility from which Parliament 
cannot divorce itself without being false to the long and glorious 
history of the association of England and India? 

If this be the responsibility of Parliament, considerations of no 
small importance arise. I had to decide, before making a recommen- 
dation to my colleagues, which they accepted, as to the character of 
this Commission, whether or not it ought to be a Parliamentary 
Commission. This, as I understand, is the point in relation to which 
doubts are principally entertained by those who criticise our pro- 
posals. Let me therefore examine it, with the indulgence of the 
House, with some care. If I am right in saying that it was Parliament 
which was responsible for that first and momentous charge which 
deprived the Company of its political activities, if from that moment 
Parliament has been charged with responsibility, how can we divorce 
ourselves from the responsibility at this moment? Observe that it is 
only eight years since this same Parliament, by what is known as the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform, by a great Public Act created the 
Constitution which is now to be the subject of revision and re- 
examination. 

It is sometimes said by our critics in India that it is for a round- 
table conference or a Congress in India to decide upon the form of 
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Constitution suitable for themselves, and then for the British 
Parliament formally to pass it. This suggestion has not been lightly 
made. It has been seriously made by men who are entitled that 
their observations shall be seriously accepted. I can only make this 
comment. I have twice in the three years during which I have been 
Secretary of State invited our critics in India to put forward their 
own suggestions for a Constitution, to indicate to us the form which 
in their judgment any reform of the Constitution should take. That 
offer is still open. It is most expressly repeated, as I shall show in a 
moment, in the proposals which we make for the association of 
Indians with the activities of the Commission. But let it be plainly 
said—it cannot be too plainly said—that Parliament cannot, and 
will not, repudiate its own duties, its own responsibility, in this 
matter. If anybody seriously supposes either here or in India, that 
we are mechanically to accept a Constitution without our own 
primary and ultimate responsibility for judging upon it, they have 
no contact with the realities of the actual situation. 

We therefore formed the clear view that this Commission must be a 
Parliamentary Commission. It was suggested, and is being suggested 
still, that we ought to have associated Indians with the Commissioners 
in order not to inflict a supposed affront upon Indian susceptibilities. 
That consideration deserves the most careful attention, and, indeed, 
I may make it quite plain that I have given it for a period of three 
years my almost unbroken attention. I have considered it from 
every angle; there is no argument which can be put forward in its 
support which I have not already, to the best measure of my capacity, 
examined. The question whether I am right or wrong cannot be 
answered without deciding what is the true function of this Com- 
mission. The function of the Commission is a simple one. It is 
to report to Parliament. When once the Commissioners have 
reported, they are functi officio. The task then belongs to others. 
What is it that Parliament was entitled to require from these re- 
porters? What could these reporters contribute that would be most 
helpful to Parliament? I find myself in no doubt as to the answer 
to both these questions. Parliament could most be helped by the 
opinions of men of admitted integrity and independence, without 
any commitments of any kind at all in the past events of history, 
who went there with one object and one object only—namely, to 
acquaint themselves with the actualities of the problem and to equip 
themselves to be the wise advisers of Parliament. 
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We are in this country accustomed to pride ourselves upon the jury 
system. It has frequently been said that the collective intelligence 
of twelve jury men is incomparably greater than the individual 
intelligence of any one among their number. I hope it will not be 
considered that I am making any observation which is slighting to 
the distinguished men who are members of this Commission if I say 
that I conceive of them as an exceptionally intelligent jury, going to 
India without any preconceived ideas at all, and with no task except 
to come to this country and give the honest result of the examination 
which they make of Indian politics. 

I have only two things to add on the issue whether we were right or 
wrong in deciding upon a purely Parliamentary Commission. I 
have no doubt whatever, speaking as a constitutional lawyer, that 
the framers of the original and determining Act, when they spoke of 
a Commission contemplated a Parliamentary Commission. It is 
true that in terms they did not so state it, but I draw the inference 
that they did not so state it because they thought it so obvious. I 
observe my noble friend Lord Chelmsford in his place in this House. 
I am not entitled, unless he thinks proper to contribute it, to ask him 
his opinion, but I should be greatly astonished if he were not prepared 
to state that at the time when this Commission was contemplated 
in the governing Act any other idea was in his head, or in the head 
of Mr. Montagu, except that the Commission should be entirely a 
Parliamentary Commission. 

What would have been the alternative? It is said lightly by those 
who have not considered very deeply the facts, that a few Indian 
representatives ought to have been made members of the Com- 
mission. I was reading a speech reported in the Pioneer Mail a 
few days ago by a very distinguished member of the Legislature, who 
himself is a Hindu of high position and ability. It is from a speech 
of Mr. Goswami, made at the All India Congress—a meeting not 
altogether favourable to His Majesty’s Government or to the present 
Secretary of State. He said that he did not know if there were any 
Mahomedan organisation in the country which represented the opin- 
ion of the Mahomedans, but so far as his own community was 
concerned he was certain there was no such organisation which could 
speak in the name of the Hindu community. We know it, therefore, 
from a very prominent member of the Hindu community, that in his 
judgment there is no one in all India who can speak officially in the 
name of the Hindu community. 
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As to the opinions of the Moslems, while we have heard some 
repercussions of them in the newspapers in the last few days, it has 
been my duty very carefully, in consultation with the Viceroy, to 
study the expressions of opinion which have appeared in the Indian 
Press and to appraise their value. I am not in the least depressed 
or discouraged by them. I knew that there would be many who, 
whatever proposal the Government brought forward, would be 
dissatisfied with it. But I find many elements in that great and 
heterogeneous population who will not be dissatisfied and who in no 
event will make themselves party to a boycott. Do not let us ever 
forget that the population of India—I suppose a general figure will 
be sufficient for my purpose—is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
300,000,000 people. Of those 300,000,000 some 70,000,000 belong 
to the Native States, and are not primarily concerned with our pres- 
ent Inquiry. I should suppose that of the 230,000,000 who remain 
about 220,000,000 have never heard of the Commission at all, and I 
do not believe it to be a bold prediction to say that about 200,000,000 
are unaware that they are living under the benefits of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. 

One must retain some contact with reality when dealing with the 
Indian population. Remember how infinitesimal is the number of 
those who vote when an election comes and, of that fractional per- 
centage who vote, how large a proportion consists of the illiterate 
class, who mark their papers because they are unable to write. We 
in this House, and those in another place, have the responsibility not 
for a loudly articulate India but for the real India as a whole—that 
India which consists, as I have said, of 300,000,000 people. I only 
deal with it because I thinkit calls to be dealt with. I saw it stated 
in another place, by a member of the House of Commons, that a 
book which has created wide public attention, called ‘‘ Mother India”’ 
—it is written by Miss Mayo, I think—that that was inspired either 
by the Government of India or by the Government of this country. 
I should not deal with this matter if I were not so struck by the 
complete irresponsibility which would enable a member of another 
place to make a statement so absolutely false, without putting for- 
ward a vestige of evidence. I most expressly invite that lady either 
to withdraw that charge or to produce the evidence upon which she 


founded herself. 
I was dealing with the complexity of the interests involved, and 
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inviting the House to consider how it would have been necessary 
for me to proceed if I had taken a different decision, or if I had been 
supported by my colleagues in taking a different decision, and if we 
decided that there should be Indians on the Commission. In the 
first place it would have been evidently necessary to have a Hindu 
member, although I should have been in the difficulty, which Mr. 
Goswami’s statement made plain, that there is no Hindu organisation. 
I suppose it would have been necessary in the first place to provide 
myself with a representative Hindu as a member of the Commission. 
In the next place the moment I had announced the name of a Hindu 
it would indisputably have become necessary to provide a non- 
Brahmin Hindu, because the idea that a Hindu would be accepted 
as a representative member by the non-Brahmin Hindu is to those 
who know the facts ludicrous. In the next place I must have a 
Mahomedan and I must have a Sikh. That is four Indian members 
to begin with. 

Let me inform the House, for these matters are not very widely 
known, that various remaining classes have in fact established their 
right to separate representation in Provincial Legislatures, so that 
their claim is quite certain to be put forward in this connection. 
They will say: ‘‘Do not tell me that I am to be represented by a 
Hindu, or a non-Brahmin Hindu, or by a Mahomedan, or by a Sikh. 
My case is a different one’’; and they have, in fact, achieved recog- 
nition of their claim in one or other of the Provincial Assemblies. 
I take, first of all, the Christians. I suppose they are entitled to 
be at least considered in India. They are a very numerous and a 
growing community, and they would certainly desire that their 
views should be put forward. 

Let me take another case, the case of the depressed classes. There 
is in India a vast population, even in relation to the numbers with 
which we are dealing, a population of 60,000,000 people in India, of 
the depressed classes. Their condition is not quite as terrible, not 
quite as poignant as it has been in the past, but it is still terrible and 
poignant. They are repelled from all social intercourse. If they 
come between the gracious light of the sun and one who despises 
them, the sun is disfigured for that man, for they cannot drink at the 
public water supply, they must make diversions of miles in order 
to satisfy their thirst, and they are tragically known, and they have 
been known for generations, as ‘‘the untouchable.’’ There are 
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60,000,000 of them in India. Am I to havea representative of them 
upon this Commission? Never, never would I form a Commission, 
nor would anyone in a democratic country, nor would my friends 
opposite recommend it, from which you excluded a member of this 
class which, more than any other, requires representation, if you 
are indeed to put the matter to a mixed jury of the kind which I 
am indicating. 

I have not dealt with others—the aborigines and the inhabitants 
of backward tracts, or the special representatives of the cotton trade, 
all of whom have been strong enough to assert their claim to individ- 
ual representation upon Provincial Assemblies. My proposition 
is of a more general kind. It would be impossible to form a Com- 
mission, other than a Parliamentary Commission, which would not 
excite reasonable complaints of exclusion on the part of the persons 
who have very strong claims to be included. And what would the 
help be to Parliament? It is, I suppose, conceded that if I had 
representatives of the classes whom I have indicated I could not 
possibly exclude the Indian Civil Service. After all, the Indian 
Civil Service has deeply rooted interests in India. It has rendered 
prodigious service over the ages. Mr. Lloyd George once said that 
they are the steel framework around which the whole building has 
been constructed. It is not, I imagine, suggested that, if you were 
to admit other than Parliamentary representatives, you could exclude 
members of the Indian Civil Service. Had we proceeded upon those 
lines we should have found ourselves with a Commission of some 
eighteen or twenty people. That such a body would be convenient 
for the task assigned to them no instructed person, I believe, will 
seriously contend. 

But let us attempt to imagine the resulting situation had a body 
so unwieldy been in fact appointed. Does any one suppose that 
there would have been a unanimous Report? There may not be a 
unanimous Report now. But at any rate we shall have a report 
which proceeds upon the same general point of view and principle. 
But what would be the Report from a body such as | have indicated? 
What guidance would it give to Parliament in the immensely difficult 
task that will await the Parliament of one year, or two or three years 
from now? It is obvious—because the tension and the acuteness 
to-day of these unhappy communal quarrels are greater in my 
judgment than they have been for some twelve or thirteen years in 
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Indian history—that you would have a very strong partisan Hindu 
Report, you would have a very strong Moslem Report, and you 
would have three or four other dissenting Reports from various sec- 
tions deeply interested in the decisions which are taken. 

Imagine the Joint Committee which we contemplate setting up. 
Imagine Parliament being assisted by the disclosure of dissenting 
views of this kind? I do ask for an indulgent judgment as to whether, 
confronted with this alternative, I have not taken the right view 
when I have said that seven members of the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, well known and respected in each House, shall 
go out, using every means of associating Indian opinion with them, 
and shall shortly pass and present to Parliament a Report which 
Parliament will be in a position to understand, and by which it may 
usefully be guided. But it may, indeed, be very reasonably said: 
‘Are Indians to be denied any opportunity of contributing to these 
decisions?’’ Had I made any such proposal I should have known 
that it was foredoomed to failure, not only in India, not only in the 
House of Commons, but indeed in this House. There is as great a 
determination to secure fair play for reasonable Indian aspirations 
in this House as there is in another place. 

Let me make plain what our proposals are in this respect, for indeed 
I think that they have been greatly misunderstood. It is our purpose 
that the Commission when it visits India should establish contact 
with a Committee appointed for that purpose by the Central Legisla- 
ture. I pause there to point out that constitutionally the Central 
Legislature is the body who most authoritatively can appoint mem- 
bers from its own numbers to confer with the members of the Com- 
mission. I assume that appointment will be made, because I cannot 
believe that those who are anxious to persuade the Government of 
this country that they are fit for a further measure of self-government 
will undertake the deep and most unwise responsibility of refusing to 
associate themselves with us in the first and genuine efforts which 
we make to ascertain the road which we must tread in common 
together if we are indeed to reach that goal. I therefore do not, and 
I will not, assume that they will be guilty of the unwisdom of refusing 
to appoint such a Committee. 

Now what would be the function of that Committee? It has been 
most irrationally assumed that they were merely to appear as wit- 
nesses before the Commission. That is not the case. They are in- 
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vited in a spirit of great sincerity to cooperate as colleagues with the 
Commission. It is contemplated that they shall prepare—in advance 
of the arrival of the Commission if they find themselves able to 
do it this next cold weather, and, if they find themselves within 
that limited period unable to do it, a year later—their own pro- 
posals and come before the Commission and say: ‘These are our 
suggestions.’’ We have claimed, and they have claimed that the 
West cannot devise a Constitution for the East, that you cannot 
put Eastern wine into Western bottles. Well, if there be behind 
that claim, and I do not doubt it, sincerity and real feeling, we afford 
them an opportunity of confronting our Commission with their own 
proposals, which can be made public, which can be analysed, crit- 
icised, can be accepted or can be rejected, after that analysis and 
after that criticism. No greater opportunity was ever given than 
is afforded to the Central Committee in the first place by the sug- 
gestion that they should confront the Commission with their own 
constructive proposals. 

Now let us try to see how the Commission will develop. It is very 
difficult to apply one’s mind with accurate precision to so many 
unknown and in the main unforeseeable contingencies. But I will 
tell your Lordships how I think of the Commission as developing in 
its activities. They will retain contact with the Committee of the 
Central Legislature as long as their deliberations extend to matters 
with which the Central Legislature is principally concerned, and 
they will temporarily lose that contact when they are making jour- 
neys into the Provinces. But even here they will not be deprived 
of the constant refreshment of Indian opinion. For it is proposed—I 
see no recognition of this fact in any of the Indian papers—that in 
every Province in which they journey there shall be created there 
a Committee of the Provincial Legislature which shall discharge 
the same consultative functions with the Commissioners as are dis- 
charged at the centre of Government by the Committee of the Central 
Legislature. At no point, therefore, will the representatives of the 
Indian Legislatures be deprived of the opportunity of influencing 
the views of the Commissioners. Let no one make the mistake 
of supposing that we are attempting here to interpose into the 
scheme any official members. Members of the Central Committee 
and the members of the Provincial Committees will all be elected 
and non-official members. I claim that no one could have done more 
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than we have done to protect ourselves by making it certain that the 
Report of the Commission to Parliament should be at least illumined 
by a knowledge of what contemporary Indian politicians are deeply 
thinking. 

But, observe our next stage. Nota word has been said in recogni- 
tion of this. Yet let it be pointed out that an enormous opportunity 
of intervening at the most critical moment of all is contained in our 
proposals. It is well known that we intend that after the Com- 
mission has presented its Report the proposals of the Government 
thereon will be sent, in accordance with precedent, to a Joint Con- 
ference of both Houses of Parliament. Your Lordships, or those 
who were interested in Indian affairs at that time, will not have 
forgotten how considerable was the contribution, how unremitting 
the industry of the Joint Committee which reported upon the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals. It is our intention to set up a 
similar body. Supposing it be the fact that in spite of the constant 
contact in India between the Central Committee at the heart of 
government and the Provincial Committees of the Legislatures in 
each Province to which the Commission will journey, that in spite 
of all those opportunities of ascertaining opinion the Indians have 
failed to make good their view upon the independent and unbiased 
judgment of the Commission, they are not even then compelled to 
acquiesce. 

They will on the whole have been given an opportunity which in 
my judgment has never been given in the whole history of Con- 
stitution-making to any people who are in their position. We invite 
the Central Government to appoint a Committee to come and sit 
with our Joint Committee. They can examine the Report of the 
Commission. They are even given a function, if they could only 
understand it, more important than that of the Commission itself. 
When once the Commission has made its Report, it has finished. 
But its critics remain and its critics are most formally and specially 
invited to come and sit with the General Committee in Parliament 
and to develop any criticisms or objections that they feel to the 
Report which the Commission has made. 

I cannot say more than that, being deeply committed, as we are 
deeply committed, to the view which I have attempted to justify in 
argument, that this Commission must be Parliamentary in character, 
we have neglected no resources which either our own ingenuity 
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could suggest or our advisers could put forward to carry with us as 
far as we could Indian opinion at every stage. If, without the 
destruction of our central scheme, from which we have no intention 
of departing, noble Lords can suggest to me any method in which I 
can make it even plainer that our purpose is not to affront Indian 
opinion but rather to conciliate and make it friendly to us. it shall be 
most deeply considered. But I would add one word of caution only. 
We must take no step which will lead to the risk that we shall have 
two Reports proceeding from two Commissions. The responsibility, 
as I have made it plain, is and must be the responsibility of Parlia- 
ment. We have conceived of every means open to our imagination 
to associate with the conclusions which the Commission has presented 
to Parliament Indian opinions and even Indian prejudice. So jong 
as it does not destroy our scheme we shall listen with sympathy to 
any suggestion that is made: but we are satisfied that we have dis- 
charged in the best interests, not only of this country but of India 
itself, the duty which we inherited from others of composing the 
Statutory Commission. I beg to move. 

Moved to resolve, That this House concurs in the submission to 
His Majesty of the names of the following persons, namely, Sir 
John Simon, Viscount Burnham, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
Mr. Cadogan, Mr. Walsh, Colonel Lane-Fox and Major Attlee, to 
act as a Commission for the purposes of Section 844 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act.—(The Earl of Birkenhead.) 

THE MARQUEsSS OF READING: My Lords, the subject of the 
earlier appointment of a Statutory Commission has been discussed 
many times and by various Secretaries of State. J think I am right 
in saying that during my period of office I discussed it with four 
Secretaries of State, and with Secretaries of State in different Govern- 
ments, and it is now a satisfaction to me to find that a conclusion has 
been reached to appoint the Commission at an earlier date than was 
provided by the Statute of 1919. I cannot but wish that the speech 
of the Secretary of State, to which we all listened with so much 
pleasure and interest, had been delivered earlier. It might have 
prevented much of that which has happened since. It is useless now 
to go back upon that period, but nevertheless it does seem to me 
that it was most unfortunate, and in some respects incomprehensible, 
that whilst we had a statement made as early as November 8, which 
was in consequence of the premature and incomplete disclosure from 
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India of the names of those appointed to the Commission, we should 
not have had the opportunity of a debate in this House which would 
have helped very much, I think, to clear the atmosphere. In the 
speech of my noble friend the Secretary of State, and also in that 
of my noble friend Lord Olivier, there is material which I trust will 
cause Indians to ponder seriously before they proceed with the 
movement which in some quarters has been definitely adopted and 
announced. 

The difficulties of the earlier debate no doubt arose from the fact, 
as I understand it, that, as the Statute had not yet been passed which 
permitted the earlier appointment of the Commission, it would be 
impossible constitutionally (so I gathered) to discuss the appointment 
of those who were to form the Commission. It seems to me that 
ways might have been found to enable us to proceed with the debate, 
and to listen at least a fortnight earlier to the observations which the 
Secretary of State made to-day. But that is all past, and what we 
have now to do is to attempt to rid India of the notion that the 
Government has intended to place any stamp of inferiority upon, or 
to humiliate in any way the Indian politician or the Indian National- 
ist, or that there has been the slightest desire to say that the Indian 
is not capable of standing on an equality with the British in matters 
of this character. That certainly was not the idea, I am sure. 

For my own part I give the most unqualified support to the 
proposal which has been put forward by the Government. This is in 
no sense a Party question. India, fortunately, is outside Party 
controversy. The main grounds of policy are well sifted. They have 
been adopted by Parliament. Several Governments have now been 
in existence since the Act of 1919 was passed. There has been no 
deviation from the policy which was declared in 1917, and carried 
out by the Statute of 1919, and I am confident that there will be none, 
because the statement that has been made, and especially the declara- 
tion by His Majesty, made on the advice of his Ministers to the 
Indian people, is in itself a charter which cannot be abrogated, and 
from which there can be no deviation. But the real points that divide 
the Nationalists in India and those who are not prepared to go for- 
ward as fast as those Nationalists would desire is a question of time 
and method and of the various steps that might be taken on the road 
to that self-government which is promised to India within the words 
of the Statute. I have myself often wondered and considered what 
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form the Commission should take. I am emboldened, especially 
by the observations made by Lord Olivier when he referred to certain 
proposals that had been made to, and discussed with, me when I was 
Viceroy, to remind him that when his Government was in office 
proposals of this character, relating to the earlier appointment of the 
Commission, were discussed between his Government and myself. 

Lorp OLIVIER: I said that those would appear in the noble 
Earl’s memoirs. 

THE Eart or READING: Well, I am not going to wait until 
they appear. This has been a question which has been agitating the 
mind of every Secretary of State, and also of the Viceroy of the 
time—of myself and of my successor. There has been no period at 
which we have not been discussing it. I find some satisfaction in the 
thought that I always was in favour of appointing the Commission 
in the cold weather of 1927, and I am very glad indeed that my 
successor, Lord Irwin, has come to the same conclusion, and that the 
Government has itself arrived at that decision. 

The real difficulty that we have to deal with concerns the com- 
position of the Commission. It is said that it is an affront to India to 
appoint a Parliamentary Commission, and to exclude Indians. I 
cannot but think that there is misapprehension in the minds of those 
who come to that conclusion—very serious misapprehension. It is 
not to be wondered at. I think we must be a little careful not to 
blame Indians for any views which they may have expressed, when it 
is remembered that they knew of the Commission and its composition 
before they were aware of any of the very admirable safeguards which 
have been introduced by the Government. If a Commission had 
been contemplated, composed of men who had had experience of 
India, who had lived part of their life in India, had perhaps held 
office as Governors of Provinces, and of various persons who from 
one reason or another had considerable knowledge of Indian affairs, I 
should have said without hesitation that we could not have appointed 
such a Commission without appointing a number of Indians; and I 
doubt very much whether there would have been any division of 
opinion on that subject. But that is not the Commission that is 
appointed; it isa totally different one. Indeed, the selection that has 
been made is of gentlemen, Members, who may perhaps have Houses, 
who have had no special experience of India, who may perhaps have 
paid a visit to India, but merely as sightseers and tourists, and who 
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have had really nothing to do with the administration of affairs in 
India. And that is the central point upon which all argument must 
rest. For it is quite impossible to find any gentleman, who has 
passed his life in India, who has perhaps been born and lived with 
his family there, who could approach this question with the same 
standpoint as those who have been appointed and will sail to India to 
inform themselves in order to inform the British Parliament. 

I have wondered sometimes, when reflecting upon a Commission 
composed of British and Indians, how it would be possible to find 
Indians who have not already committed themselves to a definite 
view, and I think I shall be borne out by everyone who has knowledge 
of Indian politics if I say that there is no leading Indian politician, 
indeed no Indian politician who might not aspire to be a leader, who 
has not already committed himself again and again on the very sub- 
ject which we are now discussing. It occurred to me during the debate 
that there was a Committee appointed in 1924. The earliest occasion 
on which I remember some Resolution in favour of anticipating the 
date of the Commission and appointing it much earlier than 1929, 
curiously enough arose actually in 1921, just after the Parliaments 
had been inaugurated and almost within a month or two of my 
succeeding my noble friend Lord Chelmsford. It was one of the 
earliest Resolutions that I encountered in India and it certainly was 
during 1921. That was the state of affairs which continued until 
1923, when there were Resolutions and in 1924 there were definite 
Resolutions to that effect. Then a Committee was appointed, of 
which your Lordships are no doubt aware, which was called the 
Reforms Inquiry Committee. It is very often referred to as the 
Muddiman Committee because it was presided over by Sir Alexander 
Muddiman. 

It was composed of Indians and British. Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man, who was then the Home Member and the Leader for the 
Government in the Legislative Assembly, was the Chairman. 
Associated with him were two British members, Sir Charles Innes, 
who was Member of the Viceroy’s Council for Commerce, and Sir 
Arthur Frome, who was an unofficial European representative. The 
other six composing the Commission were Indians. I do not desire to 
travel into the history of that Commission. I only refer to it to 
point out that as a result there was a very full debate in the Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1925. In that debate Resolutions were formulated 
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which represented the views of those who were in favour of an im- 
mediate advance and who stated from their point of view what they 
wished the Government to do. There was a very long Resolution 
which formulated a Constitution. It left the details to be settled 
by a round table conference or by a Commission. But in substance 
it stated definitely what they wished, and the views were that there 
must be both a Central Legislature and Provincial Legislatures, 
composed of representatives elected on a wide franchise, and that 
the Governor-General in Council should be responsible to the Central 
Legislature. Finance and various matters were dealt with and there 
were certain reservations with regard to the Army into which I 
need not go; but it was definitely shaped by the leaders of political 
thought in India, certainly by those who were taking a prominent 
part in the debate in the Legislative Assembly. 

I noticed the names of those who spoke strongly in favour of these 
Resolutions and who, of course, were entitled to represent their 
views with all the force they could command. They were doing it in 
a perfectly constitutional manner, and although as a Government 
we might not agree with them and thought that they were proceeding 
too fast and going to far, yet no fault could be found with their 
manner of presenting the case or with the Resolutions which from 
their point of view they had advanced. But all those who made 
themselves responsible for that definite declaration are now taking 
part largely in the agitation which is proceeding in India for the 
purpose of boycotting the Council. 

The question that I have put to myself and which I have no doubt 
the Secretary of State must have considered again and again is: 
Would it be possible to appoint a Commission in which the leaders 
of Nationalist opinion would take part with the knowledge that they 
themselves, not once but over and over again, had committed them- 
selves to a definite view as to the policy for which they wished and 
from which they would not depart? It seems to me that that is 
really putting men on the Commission with the knowledge that the 
opinions they would express are the opinions they have already 
expressed. I am prepared to admit that they would sit on the 
Commission with every desire to be perfectly fair and to keep an open 
mind. Nevertheless they have been thinking about this subject for a 
very long time and, as I have indicated, have already given pledges 
from which it would seem very difficult for them to recede. I mention 
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that again merely for the purpose of illustrating the difficulties there 
would have been had the Government set about appointing a Com- 
mission composed of those who had Indian experience. To leave 
those men out would at once have been a challenge to Indian political 
opinion and thought, and it would have been assumed that it was 
done purposely with the object either of humiliating them or of 
preventing their voices and opinions having full weight. 

Confronted with all these difficulties and those referred to already 
by the Secretary of State, which I will not repeat. it seems to me that 
there was no alternative but the Parliamentary Commission to which 
the Government have had recourse. I cannot profess to say what 
was in the minds of Mr. Montagu or my noble friend Lord Chelmsford 
when this particular section of the Statute was drafted and when they 
came to the conclusion that there should be a revision. I do not 
know what they had in mind, but I should be very surprised to find 
that they had definitely ruled out altogether a Parliamentary Com- - 
mission. I should not be surprised to learn from them that what 
they always contemplated was a Commission of Parliamentary 
representatives from this country. We shall, perhaps, get more 
information from my noble friend if he intervenes in this debate. 

I have arrived at my conclusion entirely unaided by my noble 
friend the Secretary of State. By that I mean that although I 
had had with him, during the period when I was Viceroy and since, 
many discussions on Indian affairs and on this subject, I was unaware 
of the decision of the Government to appoint a Parliamentary Com- 
mission until just a little time before the announcement was made. 
That enables me to say that my views are quite independent and 
quite free and unbiased by anything that may have been said recently, 
at any rate on this subject, by the Secretary of State to me, and that 
the conclusion to which I came is the conclusion which the Govern- 
ment had already reached. I cannot think there was any other course 
open. 

Although it is a great satisfaction to find that there is no division 
of opinion in this House with regard to the appointment of the 
Commission and certainly none with regard to those who are to be 
appointed, I am a little troubled in mind by the suggestions made by 
my noble friend Lord Olivier, when he told us what was desired by his 
Party in order that full support might be given. I do not propose 
to analyse the proposals. I do not know whether the Secretary of 
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State had them before him when he was speaking. All I will say for 
myself is that I should have thought that those proposals, which, I 
presume, as the language was read out to us, represent formally 
what is desired by the Party, were quite impossible of acceptance. 
I shall not attempt to go into them in detail. To adopt the suggestion 
that there should be two Reports, one a Report by an Indian Com- 
mittee—that is, of gentlemen who would be in India constituting the 
Committee that was to be formed—and another a Report by the 
Commission to be appointed in this country, would really be to place 
the Parliamentary Commission in an impossible position. I do not 
think I am exaggerating when I so describe it. If one draws the 
picture of what would happen on such conditions one immediately 
arrives at the conclusion that chaos must ensue. You would have 
two totally different Reports, I suppose, in any event. 

I do not intend to go further into those proposals. They are mat- 
ters for His Majesty’s Government. I am merely expressing the 
views which I have reached and of those whoare associated with mein 
this House. There is much to be done. Although I could not go 
anything like the length suggested by my noble friend, I believe that 
no better plan could be devised. Certainly I am not able to think 
of a better one. There has been no more elaborate plan prepared to 
safeguard the interests of Indian politicians and of those who, 
although not politicians, may nevertheless desire to be heard upon 
this subject, than the provisions that have been made, no doubt in 
consultation between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. It is 
especially with reference to those safeguards that I should like to 
make a few observations. One cannot tell how much of what one 
says in this House may travel to India. I have been the recipient of 
telegrams from leading Indian politicians in India, with whom I was 
on terms of friendship in India, making an appeal to me. My 
answer to them must be that all the safeguards that they really 
could desire are already provided. They will have the opportunity, as 
my noble friend has said, of presenting their views, not only by the 
Committee of the Central Legislature, but also by the Committee 
appointed by themselves, a non-official Committee of elected men, 
unofficial in every respect, for the purpose of arriving at the con- 
clusions which they wish to put before the Commission, and there 
they may be quite certain they will get an excellent and dispassionate 
hearing. I cannot think that a better Chairman could have been 
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found for this purpose, or one who would satisfy Indian public opinion 
more thoroughly, than Sir John Simon, who is going out to undertake 
this very responsible duty. 

I am oppressed by some apprehension lest the Indian politicians 
may be led away into carrying out this policy of boycott, of refraining 
from presenting themselves, of refusing to have, in the language of 
one telegram to me, anything whatever to do with the Commission 
in any shape or form. I know that the Indian gentleman, indeed, I 
was going to say the Indian of every class, is very sensitive. He is 
perhaps none the less sensitive because he is ruled over by a Govern- 
ment which is not his own, and he is prone to take offence when none 
is meant. He is, because of these very facts, rather inclined to think 
that there is some desire to wound him or, if not to wound him, to 
place him in a position of inferiority. When he has read what the 
Secretary of State has had to say to us to-day, I believe that in his 
heart he will find that he has been mistaken Although it is very 
difficult for a politician in India, as it is in England, to recede from a 
position which he has once publicly announced, yet I am hopeful 
that there will be a change and that it will be recognised that every- 
thing that could be done for them has, in fact, been done in this 
connection. 

I would only add, in conclusion, that some of my Indian friends, 
if they will look back on the events of the last few years and even 
beyond, will find that this policy of abstaining from any intercourse 
with the Commission or with the Government has not always been 
productive of benefit to India, that it is rather a perilous instrument 
to use and sometimes it recoils upon those who adopt it. If the policy 
were persisted in I have no hesitation in saying that a grave error 
will have been committed. An opportunity is presented to India 
to put the whole of her case before a Tribunal presided over by a 
Chairman of the character and the capacity of Sir John Simon. The 
whole purpose of it is that the gentlemen forming the Commission 
shall inform themselves, educate themselves so to speak, when they 
are in India, on the views of Indians, that they shall learn everything 
that there is to be said on the subject, that they shall duly and faith- 
fully report to Parliament when they return, and that they shall give 
their conclusions, which at least we may be assured are not the 
conclusions of those who reason a priori but will be decisions arrived 
at by them after carefully weighing and sifting all the evidence that 


is presented to them. 
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In regard to the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, of which we 
naturally have heard much in this debate, I have expressed myself 
before in this House and also in India as of opinion that they have 
proved on the whole to have been better devised even, perhaps, than 
those who had a leading part in them themselves thought at the time. 
I am not for a moment suggesting that they are not capable of amend- 
ment, but I do believe that in them there is a foundation well laid, 
and that it rests with India now to show to the British public that 
from the experience which she has had, from the knowledge that she 
has acquired of Parliamentary Government, from all the various 
events that have taken place during these eventful years—after all, 
the Legislatures have only existed since the beginning of 1921—she is 
now able to present a case and arguments which will enable the 
Commission to form its own opinion and to report to Parliament, 
when Parliament again will have the opportunity of hearing the 
Indian Committee if they desire to make their representations. In 
those circumstances they have really the best protection that could 
be devised for them and it would be very unwise of them, I venture 
to think, if they refrained from making every possible use of the 
opportunities that are afforded them. 

Viscount CHELMSFORD: My Lords, in the course of his speech 
my noble friend the Secretary of State for India expressed the hope 
that I should make it clear what was in the minds of Mr. Montagu 
and myself when we made a recommendation that after a period of 
ten years our reforms should be subject to examination by a Commis- 
sion. I am deeply committed in this matter, and I think I can givea 
very clear answer to my noble friend. When Mr. Montagu and I were 
exploring the question of reforms, now ten years ago, we were struck 
by this fact: that while during John Company days a periodic 
examination by a Parliamentary Committee took place, I think every 
twenty years, in connection with the renewal of the Charter, that 
since the assumption by the Crown of the Government of India no 
such Parliamentary inquiry has ever taken place. I put aside 
those annual debates in another place, which cannot be regarded as 
evincing even a Parliamentary interest in what is going on in India, 
and I doubt whether in another place on the occasion of the annual 
review—it used to be on the Estimate for the Secretary of State’s 
salary, but now I am not sure what is the exact technical peg on 
which the debate hangs—there were not even fewer Members in the 
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House perhaps than are in your Lordships’ House at the present 
time. 

We felt that this was singularly unfortunate because Parliament did 
not keep in that close touch with the development of India which 
really should have been the case when Parliament had actually 
taken over the Government of India. In fact we note this paradox 
in our Report, that Parliament ceased to exercise control at the very 
moment when it required it. The consequence has been, I think, 
that the advance that has been made in constitutional reform in 
India has escaped the notice of Parliament; and the inevitability 
of the steps which have been taken has escaped the notice both of 
members of this House and of the other House. If they had kept 
in that close touch, they would have realised the various stages of 
development that heve taken place since the Councils Act of 1861, the 
later Act of 1892 and the Act of 1909. All these have been stages, 
and warning stages, in the history of constitutional development in 
India. Yet when Mr. Montagu and I came with our proposals 
in 1919 those proposals came as a shock to members of both Houses 
because they had not realised what had been gradually developing 
during those years. Therefore I can say quite clearly that what was 
in our mind was the revival of that old system of Parliamentary 
inquiry which took place under John Company. 

We regarded our reforms as a new Charter and we felt it was 
desirable that from time to time, as in the case of John Company’s 
Charter, those reforms should be examined and scrutinised. Unfor- 
tunately my colleague Mr. Montagu is not with us to-day, and I 
cannot express what his views might have been to-day, but I should 
like to point out to your Lordships that in the appointment of the 
Joint Committee presided over by my noble friend the Earl of 
Selborne, to which he was a party, he quite clearly showed what was 
in his mind, even though that may be as long ago as eight years. 
I will quote this passage from the Report:— 

“But the Committee think that it is of the utmost importance 
from the very inauguration of these constitutional changes that 
Parliament should make it quite plain that the responsibility for the 
successive stages of the development of self-government in India 
rests on itself and on itself alone, and that it cannot share this 
responsibility with, much less delegate it to, the newly-elected 
Legislatures of India.” 
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THE Eart or BIRKENHEAD: Where is that quoted from? 

Viscount CHELMSFORD: I am quoting from the Report of 
the Joint Committee of Lords and Commons, presided over by the 
Earl of Selborne, to whom was committed the examination of the 
Bill which resulted in the Act of 1919. Mr. Montagu was a party to 
that Report and I think that quotation alone would show what was 
in his mind—that it was definitely a Parliamentary Commission or 
Committee, call it which you will, which he had in his mind to 
examine the constitutional development in India. Therefore, as I 
said at the beginning, I am deeply committed to the belief that this 
inquiry by Commission should be through the medium of a Parlia- 
mentary Commission. Of course it has been made quite clear during 
this debate that the Secretary of State for India, my noble friend 
behind me (Lord Olivier) and my noble friend the Marquess of 
Reading all contemplate that Indians should be closely associated 
with the work of this Commission, but I do share the regret which my 
noble friend the Marquess of Reading expressed just now, and I 
think it is a pity that this debate did not take place at an earlier 
moment. 

My old friend Sir John Simon, the Chairman of the Commission, 
did attempt to remedy this in a letter which he wrote—it was a 
curious method, but I suppose it was the only one open to him—to, I 
think, the Parliamentary agent in his constituency. In the last 
paragraph of that letter—I wish I had it here so that I could quote 
it—he set out in most admirable terms the view he took with regard 
to the association of Indians with this Commission. I think, after the 
course this debate has taken to-day, that it is scarcely necessary to 
attempt to emphasise what has been in the minds, I imagine, of His 
Majesty’s Government, and would have been in the minds of any 
Government which had responsibility in this matter, that Indians 
should be closely associated in the most effective way with the 
working of this Commission. I earnestly hope that the appeal to 
Indians made just now by my noble friend Lord Reading will get out 
to them in India. There is no reflection at all upon Indians in the 
constitution of this Committee, and there is no idea of shutting them 
out from the full expression of their views. 

There is one matter which has not so far been much touched upon, 
and yet I think it is very vital that everybody who has an interest in 
this matter should bear it in mind. Mr. Montagu and I were closely 
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conditioned by the announcement of His Majesty’s Government in 
August, 1917. That same condition applies to the Commission which 
is now going out. That announcement appeared in the Preamble of 
the Act under which the Commission is now being appointed, and I 
think perhaps it will bring home the meaning of this fact to your 
Lordships if I very briefly and concisely indicate to you the history 
of reform as I saw it in my time. I think it will show very clearly 
how this Commission will be conditioned by the terms of that 
announcement. 

I think the ball was set rolling with regard to the policy of reform 
by a very remarkable utterance made by my noble friend Lord 
Sinha, who is not here to-night. In 1915 he addressed the Indian 
National Congress as their President. It is very remarkable that, 
with the extreme views expressed by many Indians at that time, a 
man of his moderation, the foremost Indian of the time, should have 
been chosen. The remarkable passage in Lord Sinha’s address was 
that in which he pleaded with the British Government to declare 
two things: first, their policy with regard to future constitutional 
development, and then that, as an earnest of their sincerity in putting 
forward that announcement of constitutional development, they 
would state their readiness to take the first steps in that direction. 
This was at Christmas time in 1915. I came home from India in 
January, 1916, for six weeks before I went out again as Viceroy, and 
when I got home I found that there was a Committee in existence 
at the India Office, which was considering on what lines future 
constitutional development might take place. That Committee, 
before my return in the middle of March, gave me a pamphlet 
containing in broad outline the views which were held with regard to 
future constitutional development. When I reached India I showed 
this pamphlet to my Council and also to my noble friend Lord 
Meston, who was then Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. 
It contained what is now known as the diarchic principle. 

In this connection it might interest your Lordships to know how 
the epithet ‘‘diarchic”’ first arose. At one of the first councils that 
I held on the subject, Sir William Meyer, a man of considerable 
erudition and very acute mind, when he heard the principles on which 
this proposal developed, as it appeared in the brochure, said that it 
reminded him of the division of central and imperial provinces under 
the early Roman Empire, which Mommsen called ‘‘diarchy.’’ From 
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that chance remark—it could only have been a chance remark, be- 
cause I am sure that Sir William Meyer, if he had waited to think a 
little further, would have seen on reflection that there was no resem- 
blance between the diarchy of Mommsen and the diarchy in our 
scheme—the word “‘diarchic’’ has spread as an epithet of prejudice 
in connection with the reforms which were instituted at that time. 
Since people very often wonder how the word came to be used, I 
think it may interest your Lordships to mention that fact. 

Both the Council and Lord Meston, who was then Sir James 
Meston, reported adversely on the proposals for constitutional 
development contained in that pamphlet. We proceeded to consider 
a Despatch on different lines, which were rather in the nature of an 
extension of the old Morley-Minto Reforms, but, as the then Secre- 
tary of State pointed out, our proposals failed to fix the enlarged 
Councils with responsibility. Mr. Chamberlain declared that a 
mere increase in numbers did not train India in self-government and 
did not advance its object unless the Councils could at the same time 
be fixed with some definite powers and real responsibility for their 
action. Surely in that criticism of Mr. Chamberlain lies the basic 
principle of the announcement that was made in August, 1917. It 
is true that Mr. Montagu was the mouthpiece of that announcement, 
but it is common knowledge that the announcement in its substance 
had been framed before Mr. Montagu assumed office. 

With that announcement the situation regarding the consideration 
of reforms changed at once. I immediately asked my Council to work 
on the principles embodied in that announcement. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Montagu was doing the very same thing in London, 
and when we met in India, in November of that year, we found that 
both my Council and the India Office had arrived at substantially 
the same conclusion—namely, that if you were to carry out the 
announcement as pronounced by His Majesty’s Government, em- 
bodying responsibility and advance by stages, the diarchic method 
must be employed. But Mr. Montagu and I were not content with 
this, and when we went round in India we were always interviewing 
deputations and leading men, whether Indians or Governors, and 
trying to get away from what is called diarchy. But when we 
brought the proposals of other people to the test of the announcement 
which was really our terms of reference, we always found ourselves 
back at the fact that we had to come to the diarchic method. 
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After long striving we found no way out and, of course, that method 
is embodied, as your Lordships know, in our Report. But I am sure 
that no one who reads our Report—I am afraid very few people 
have read it—can imagine for one moment that we put forward our 
proposals otherwise than on the basis that having sought all the 
alternative methods of carrying out the announcement of His 
Majesty’s Government, we were driven back to the question of a 
Constitution on the lines embodied in what is called diarchy And 
I would remind your Lordships that in that same Report which I 
read to your Lordships just now, the Committee presided over by 
Lord Selborne said this:— 

“Tn the opinion of the Committee the plan proposed by the Bill is 
conceived wholly in this spirit, and interprets the pronouncement of 
the 28th August, 1917, with scrupulous accuracy. It partitions the 
domain of Provincial government into two fields, one of which is 
made over to Ministers chosen from the elected members of the 
Provincial Legislature while the other remains under the administra- 
tion of a Governor-in-Council. This scheme has evoked appre- 
hensions which are not unnatural in view of its novelty. But the 
Committee, after the most careful consideration of all suggested 
alternatives, are of opinion that it is the best way of giving effect to 
the spirit of the declared policy of His Majesty’s Governments, Its 
critics forget that the announcement spoke of a substantial step in 
the direction of the gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
ment and not of the partial introduction of responsible government; 
and it is this distinction which justifies the method by which the Bill 
imposes responsibility, both on Members to the Legislative Council 
and on the members of the Legislative Council to their constituents, 
for the results of that part of the administration which is transferred 
to their charge.”’ 

I hope I have made it clear that Mr. Montagu and I were con- 
ditioned by the terms of that announcement, and the Committee 
which is now going out will be equally conditioned by the terms of 
that announcement. 

Of course when one reviews what has happened under the present 
reforms one has to remember two things. In the first place, that 
they were introduced under most unfavourable conditions—the 
atmosphere of the Punjab disturbances and of the non-cooperation 
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movement, and then under the financial stringency of the Govern- 
ment of India, a financial stringency common to the whole world, but 
which prevented the Central Government from handing over to the 
Provincial Governments funds which would have enabled them to 
carry on the departments under their charge. I hope that my old 
friend Sir John Simon starts his Commission under happier auspices, 
and I only express my own delight that he was appointed. I can 
only hope that the Report or advice which that Commission will 
give when it reports will square with that announcement in the 
manner in which Mr. Montagu and I had to square our proposals in 
August, 1917. I may have been unfortunate in the attempt which I 
made to carry out the terms of that announcement. May Sir John 
Simon and his Commission be more fortunate. This is too big a 
matter to consider either personal or political bearings. I think the 
debate this afternoon clearly indicates that, and one can feel, after 
listening to that debate, that from all quarters goes out the hope that 
this Commission will be successful in their great enterprise. 

THE Eart or BIRKENHEAD: My Lords, I do not think it 
necessary to add more than a word to the very remarkable debate 
which has taken place. Seldom indeed can a discussion have been 
informed by more knowledge. There have been contributory to it a 
former Secretary of State for India, who was in office at a very 
troubled period in the history of India, and two Viceroys, each of 
whom was charged with special and grave responsibility during the 
period of his office; and I am greatly encouraged by the realisation 
that none of these three noble Lords has quarrelled with or challenged 
the broad decision of His Majesty’s Government. Is it too much 
to hope that so remarkable a unanimity—for I exclude the minor 
points upon which some criticism has been expressed—is it too much 
to hope that so remarkable a unanimity—of opinion among men of 
such vastly different experience and so representative of every polit- 
ical thought in this country, may travel to India? May it so travel, 
and may it have the effect of persuading men of prominence and posi- 
tion in India that they would be rash in prematurely and perhaps 
irretrievably committing themselves to a course which perhaps, 
hereafter, will prove to be unwise and irreconcilable with their own 
ultimate interests. On this point Lord Olivier addressed a word of 
wise caution, which I venture to adopt from him, and to repeat. I 
have only to add that I am deeply grateful for the spirit which has 
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prevailed in this debate, and for the successful contribution which, I 
am pursuaded, it has made to the difficult situation in which we 
find ourselves. 
On Question, Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at half-past seven o’clock. 


SPEECH IN THE HousE or Commons By RAMSAY MACDONALD 


Mr. RAMSAY MacDONALD: I rise in the name and on behalf 
of my colleagues to support the Resolution (Earl Winterton’s resolu- 
tion in similar terms to that moved by the Earl of Birkenhead in the 
House of Lords) which has just been moved. At the same time, we 
offer most sincerely some advice, which we hope may be accepted, in 
order to make the procedure more acceptable to the Indian people 
than it would be otherwise. I do regret that there has not been more 
consultation between the Government and representative Indians 
for the purpose of clearing away difficulties. If I might echo part of 
the debate of yesterday, I would say that I think in this respect the 
Government has repeated the mistake it made before it entered into 
the Geneva Naval Conference. I am sure that had Indian opinion 
and leading Indians who make as well as voice that opinion been 
possessed of the sympathetic ideas which the Under-Secretary of 
State has just enunciated, we might have been relieved of a good 
deal of criticism that has been passed upon the Government scheme. 
What this House has to do is to recognise quite frankly the widespread 
suspicion that exists in India, and I hope this debate will do much to 
remove that suspicion or at any rate a substantial part of it. If we 
could remove that suspicion I am convinced that it would be for the 
good of India as well as for the honour of ourselves. The first point 
dealt with by the Noble Lord was the question of the Royal Com- 
mission, an ordinary old-fashioned Royal Commission. 

I stand before the House as one who has been a member of a 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire into Indian affairs. I sat 
under the Presidency of Lord Islington for over two years. I went 
twice to India as a member of that Commission to inquire into the 
public services of India. I saw a good deal behind the scenes, and I 
took a somewhat active part in the negotiations that had to be under- 
taken in order to get the Report of that Commission anything like 
unanimous. The subject referred to us was a very large and impor- 
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tant one, but nevertheless it had the great advantage of being con- 
fined and specific. It was a question of the public services of India, 
beginning with the Imperial Services, the Indian Civil Service and 
going on to that large group of provincial services, everyone of which 
presented a different problem but did not give rise to large funda- 
mental and deep-seated political questions. I confess that my 
experience on that Commission convinced me that a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the Indian Constitution would not be an 
efficient body. If there was nothing else to be done we would have 
to appoint one, but I think it is the duty of the Government, as 
indeed it was our duty when we were a Government, to consider 
whether a better system of finding out what Indian opinion and 
Indian needs were, ought to be instituted. One of the great difficulties 
of a mixed commission, a Royal Commission, is the difficulty of 
selection. So far as the right hon. and hon. Friends who sit with me 
and belong to the same party as I do are concerned, we have never 
approached the problem relating to the constitution of a country, 
we have never criticised the action of Governments of a country 
without keeping in our minds in the most prominent and important 
position the question of minorities. How minorities are dealt with. 
what the relations between majorities and minorities are, are fun- 
damental and essential to the good government of any country. 
Therefore it would be absolutely impossible for us to support any 
Commission or any inquiry selected in any way conceivable, unless 
we had assurances that upon that Commission and that inquiry 
the needs of the minority were adequately secured. When we lay 
down that fundamental proposition, then, for the purposes of discover- 
ing how it is to be satisfied we proceed to survey, not the minority, 
but the intricate and numerous sections of the minority in India. 
The Commission that would evolve from such a consideration would 
be so unwieldy that no Government could light-heartedly select it 
as its instrument for making an inquiry. 

There is another consideration that follows from that. Without, 
of course, in any way suppressing or distorting opinion it is very 
desirable that when the inquiry is finished we should have a report 
that will really guide us. What is going to be the report we would 
get from a Royal Commission appointed in the same way as the 
Royal Commission of which I was a member some years ago? It 
is absolutely impossible to get a report from such a Commission. You 
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will get reports, but then what happens is that you have your majority 
report and a whole series probably of minority reports. You will 
also have a series of reports that are signed, with various paragraphs 
in them asterisked, and footnotes, I should imagine amounting to a 
very considerable number, will be appended; and then this House, 
instead of getting guidance, and the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
that is to be set up as the second stage in this inquiry instead of 
having some sort of well-sifted and co-ordinated evidence and 
guidance, would itself have to regard the various sections of the Joint 
Committee as though they were so many witnesses. The reports of 
such a Committee or of such a Commission will not carry this House 
beyond the position of being a body listening to witnesses. 

I would like the evidence, if it is at all possible, to be sifted in such 
a way that it could be co-ordinated and embodied into some sort of 
composite scheme that will, so far as human intelligence and human 
ingenuity can, meet the various points of view and present to us a 
common picture, a common photograph of the needs. That is not 
possible if this House appoints a Commission such as the one I have 
in my mind in making these remarks. It will give us a minimum of 
guidance instead of a maximum of guidance. It is perfectly true, as 
I think Lord Olivier said in another place yesterday, that when we 
were in office in 1924 this question was before us. We were never 
able to mature it or to produce a scheme; we were never able to say 
quite definitely ‘“‘ This is the way that we are going to approach it.”’ 
But I can say this, that as a result of a variety of considerations, 
conversations and consultations, our minds had turned in the direc- 
tion of using the Parliaments of the two countries as the inquiring 
body. We never went further than that, but that was the direction 
that we were beginning to explore as a result of a weeding out of 
various obvious proposals as to how the matter should be dealt with. 

There is one thing I should like to say in this respect. If there is 
anything that representative democracy holds in high esteem it is 
the Parliament of its representatives. Parliaments are not exclusive 
bodies. They may have been, but those of us who believe in democ- 
racy, those of us who believe in an organised public opinion created 
for the purpose of making that opinion effective in administration 
and legislation, must, of necessity, hold Parliament as the highest 
expression of that public opinion in any country. When we support, 
as I do and my colleagues and party, the suggestion that the Parlia- 
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ment of this country as the representative and the custodian of the 
people of this country in all political and constitutional matters, 
should say to the Parliament of India, ‘We are going to regard you as 
the representative of Indian opinion. Weare going to recognise you, 
having an authority like to our own, having a function and position 
like to our own in your country,’’ and when we want to know what 
is going to be the constitution of India in the future, when we want 
to know what the opinion of political India is, even imagining India 
to be a political unity, when we turn to the Indian Parliament, we say 
to it ‘‘We appoint a Commission; you appoint a similar body, and 
the two Commissions working together in harmonious co-operation 
with each other are going to report to the House of Commons, 
what the line of the new constitution is to be, what the principles of 
the new constitution should be,”’ then I say that, instead of insulting 
public opinion in India, instead of belittling the political intelligence 
of India, we are doing it the greatest homage that one Parliament 
can do to another, or one nation can ever do to another, with which it 
is in political relationship. 

Our concern, therefore, having cleared those matters, is the 
relative status of the two bodies. That is what it comes down to— 
the relative status of the Commission which we are to send out to 
India, and the Committee or Commission, whatever name you like 
to call it by—in that respect I do not mind very much by what 
name you call it, because I am after substance and not baptismal 
certificates—the real problem that we have to solve and it isa problem 
which Indian public opinion rightly and properly insists that we 
should solve, is what is to be the relative status of the two sections 
of the inquiry that has to be set up. I think the Prime Minister’s 
statement a few days ago was a little unfortunate in that respect. 
I think a good deal of the misunderstanding—I hope it will be 
misunderstanding after this Debate—that has arisen in India was 
owing, not to the spirit of intention of the statement, but owing to 
the form of the statement. I listened to that statement myself and 
I turned to my colleagues who sat by me and said, “That is a very 
unfortunate statement, if the Government mean to give any sort of 
recognition to a people who are very sensitive on points of self- 
respect.’’ The impression which the right hon. Gentleman conveyed 
to me, and I am sorry to find it was the impression that Indians have 
taken up, as well as a great many people here, was that we were 
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appointing a Commission to go out to India to meet a Committee 
appointed by the Indian Legislature and that the chief work of that 
Indian Committee was to prepare a report and hand it in writing to 
our representatives. The suggestion was that there was to be from 
the very beginning a marked relationship of inferiority between the 
two bodies. 

Although nobody could resist the constitutional and historical 
survey of the position of the Indian Parliament which was made by 
the Under-Secretary, the less that aspect is emphasised the better. 
What should be emphasised. as one or two sentences which I was 
very glad to find in the Under-Secretary’s statement do emphasise, is 
exactly the opposite, namely, that this Parliament here is sincerely 
determined that there should be no sense of inferiority and no rela- 
tionship of inferiority imposed upon this Indian Commission, but 
that one Parliament is honestly and sincerely desirous of consulting 
another Parliament as to what is the best course to adopt. I am sorry, 
therefore, that this Debate did not take place earlier. I am sure 
if the Secretary of State had made some sort of statement earlier 
of a larger, more liberal, more generous character, much misunder- 
standing would have been removed. The Secretary of State yesterday 
made certain references, not to negotiations because they were not 
negotiations, but to consultations which he and I and some of my 
colleagues had over this matter. I want to say quite candidly and 
frankly, although we are in no way responsible for these proposals, 
that in the course of those conversations and those explorations 
as to the meaning and intention behind and below the verbal expres- 
sions that have been made the declarations made in this House and 
elsewhere, I found in Lord Birkenhead’s mind a sincerity of desire to 
pursue a liberal policy, and to treat the representatives of the Indian 
Legislature in the openest and most friendly and most cooperative 
way. It is absolutely impossible to devise a formula to ensure this 
and make it clear to India. We have tried our hands at it and we 
have failed. 

It is also impossible to produce a programme of operations. That 
also has been tried and the attempt has failed. 

There are, however, one or two essential points, and I am sure if 
the Indians had an assurance upon them, it would remove a very 
large number of their objections and a very large part of their sus- 
picion. I am glad that the first point which I have noticed as a 
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result of those conversations has already been met by the Under- 
Secretary. We advised most strongly that if the wording used by 
the Prime Minister, in making his announcement, implied that the 
status between our Commission and the Indian Commission was to 
be the status between a Commission and the witness of a Commission, 
that impression ought to be removed at once. We must have no 
idea in our minds, and I hope the Commission when it goes out will 
not have a particle of an idea in its mind, that the representatives of 
the Indian Legislature are simply going to present a written report 
and temporarily wish ‘‘Good day,’’ to our Commission, leaving our 
Commission to examine and discuss that report among themselves; 
that later our Commission will call back the Indian representatives 
to sit at the other side of a table and answer questions put to them 
for the purpose of illuminating their proposals. That is not our 
intention, I am perfectly certain, and it should be made clear that it 
is not our intention. I hope the intention is—and I am sure if this 
intention is not carried out, the Commission that we are going to 
appoint to-day will not be as successful as it could be if properly 
handled—to go to India, and to see at once our colleagues appointed 
by the Indian Legislature, to get their statements, to exchange views 
with them, to negotiate with them—as a matter of fact to regard 
them just as honourable Members opposite sitting on a committee 
would regard hon. Members from this side of the House sitting on the 
same Committee, using their common experience and common 
intelligence and common ideas for the purpose of producing the very 
best report a committee can produce. 

There is another point. In the examination of witnesses there are 
certain witnesses and certain evidence which our Commission must 
examine for themselves. Nobody who understands India would 
deny that that must be so, but, on the other hand, there must be a 
considerable number of witnesses—and I think, on the whole, the 
most important witnesses, who will present evidence of a larger 
public character—regarding whom the case is different. Now in the 
examination of those witnesses, I would strongly urge our Commission 
to agree to have the Indian Commission sitting with them, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member for Spen Valley (Sir J. 
Simon) presiding over the joint sitting and the Indian representatives 
having exactly the same rights and privileges and status as the mem- 
bers of our own section. The adoption, wherever it is possible, of 
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the idea of joint sessions will, I think, remove a large amount of 
Indian suspicion, that being done in such a way as to secure to our 
Commissioners the absolute right, the previously announced right, 
so that there can be no dispute about it, of saying in respect to this, 
that, and the other witness or subject, “‘We are going to take evidence 
upon these matters ourselves.”” As a matter of fact, on the Royal 
Commission to which I have referred and of which I was a member, 
that idea—not quite in that form, as circumstances were not precisely 
the same, but that idea in so far as it was applicable to our duties— 
was pursued, and nobody ever offered the least objection to it. 

There is a third point—and I am sorry that a rather foolish 
observation was made about it yesterday—the question of reports. 
That is a question that has been raised. Some people say that the 
Indian Commission could not make a report itself; others say that 
we ought to authorise it to make a report. My own position and that 
of my Friends is the good, sound, constitutional position. So far as 
this House is concerned, we cannot give the Commission of the 
Indian Legislature any right to make a report, nor, on the other hand, 
can we withhold from it the right to report. It is not our Com- 
mission. We are not responsible for it. It is not responsible to us. 
Therefore, what objection is there to our letting it be known at once 
that, so far as the Indian Commission is concerned, it can make a 
report if it likes and it can refrain from making a report if it likes? 
Its report will be made in the proper way to the body to which it 
owes its origin, and that body can deal then with that report with 
exactly the same freedom as we ourselves will deal with our report. 
I think that, if that position is quite clearly understood, another large 
block of suspicion will be removed, but as I say, we cannot possibly 
by a programme of allowances or disallowances, we cannot by a 
formula, lay down our intentions in that respect. What we have to 
fall back upon is that by every word we say here to-day, by every 
statement we make, and more particularly by the forms in which we 
choose to embody our ideas, we convey to the Indian people and to 
the Indian Legislature that we are sending forth our Commission of 
Inquiry in the spirit of good fellowship and cooperation, in order 
that it may get the facts and the opinions and the reflections of the 
best Indians, so that it may present to us the very best and most 
useful report that it can produce. 

There is one other subject to which I will address myself before I 
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sit down, and I do it because I think it is a subject about which this 
House and any Government in this country ought to have very clear 
ideas. The Under-Secretary of State referred to certain claims that 
were made, and one which he specified was this—I paraphrase him, 
and perhaps I make his point a little more absolute than he himself 
made it—that in dealing with people for whom we have been responsi- 
ble in days gone by we have now reached that point in their evolution 
when the time has come for us as a Parliament and a nation to say 
to them, what many of us have had to say to our children who have 
grown up, “ You are going out into the world; I have done my best 
for you whilst you were under my wing, and whilst I was responsible 
for you; and now, take the responsibilities of manhood upon your- 
selves, and God bless you in your future career.”’ A nation like ours, 
that has taken upon itself the responsibility for peoples—primitive 
peoples, subject peoples, people who have fallen under our custodian- 
ship and trusteeship by accident, people whom we have brought 
there by force of arms—a nation like ours, in these democratic days 
when the spirit of nationality and self-independence has become so 
powerful in the world, must make up its mind again and again to 
put itself in the position of the parent who blesses his departing child; 
and how are we to do it? It is said in this respect that if we were 
wise, if we were enlightened, if we were liberal, if we had really good 
fellowship and goodwill, we would say to India, “‘Go, and go just as 
you like yourselves.’’ 

That is not good, that is not wise, that is not fulfilling the best 
service we can do to India, and, what is more, that is not guiding the 
destinies of a growing world aright. We must all have pursued the 
evolutionary line I donot know how many Members of this House 
have read that very interesting book that at one time was very popu- 
lar in India, that rather fantastic novel called ‘‘Anandamath,”’ 
written by Bankim Chandra Chatterji, a book, I may say paren- 
thetically, in which the ‘‘ Bande Mataram”’ was first written. This 
is a book which deals with the wars of Warren Hastings and with the 
Hindu rebellions that rose up out of those wars. There, in the end, 
the hero says, ‘‘ India, for its own sake, for its own good, must pass 
under English dominion, but a time will come when’’—he is assured, 
as he retires from the field of activity into the monastery of con- 
templation—“ the work of England will be finished and when once 
again India will step out with self-respect, holding its head in the air 
because it once more can govern itself.” 
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When that time comes, the departure must be with the full 
cognisance and the full freedom and goodwill of this Parliament, and, 
therefore, at this moment when a new departure is taking place, it is 
not right, it is not the good moral way, it is not the way that gces 
furthest and leads to the greatest good, for us simply, as it were, to 
throw India out of our doors. It is for us to say to India, ‘Come 
with us. You have got your Parliament, such as it is; you have 
got your self-government up to the point which it has reached; we 
are prepared now that another stage should come, and at that stage, 
at the threshold of that stage, you and we shall consult together, and 
you and we shall go out together with our full consent and the 
completest blessing that we can give. I therefore urge the Govern- 
ment, urge the Commission—that has quite rightly got a large area 
of freedom in handling left to it and not prescribed by the Govern- 
ment—I beg the Government, and I beg the Commission to go out 
in the spirit in which I have been trying to address the House, to go 
out to remove Indian suspicion and to gain a complete cooperation; 
and with that prayer I hope the whole House will wish the Commis- 
sion Godspeed in the great work on which it is about to enter. 


SPEECH BEFORE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS BY THE PRIME MINISTER 


THE PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Batpwin): I, as every Member 
of this House, must welcome the tone of the Debate to-day and the 
general acceptance of the proposal which has marked the proceedings 
of that Debate. There have been only two or three voices raised 
against the proposal, and we are all very pleased to see the hon. 
Member for North Battersea (Mr. Saklatvala) back in his place. It 
is quite evident that during his absence he has made no speech against 
the Government of the country which he was visiting comparable 
to the one which he has delivered to-day, or we should most regret- 
fully have had to do without his presence. When speaking of liberty, 
he must have lost for the moment his keen sense of humour. I felt 
that never had there been an exhibition more patent to this world 
of the height, depth, breadth and strength of British liberty than the 
sight of the hon. Member delivering that speech in the British House 
of Commons. There is only one word more that I want to say about 
liberty. When I want information about liberty in Russia I shall go 
to Trotsky, and not to the hon. Member. 
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I am afraid that, to a certain extent, at this stage of the Debate, I 
must repeat and re-emphasise some things that have been said 
already, but I think they should be presented clearly to this House in 
the last speech made on the subject of the appointment of the 
Commission. What has been criticised in this House has been less 
the Commission itself than the form of the Commission—the form 
in which the Government intentions were stated. For that we have 
been blamed. In India, where the misunderstanding was greater, 
and, I think, was genuinely greater, the Viceroy’s announcement 
gave a full statement of the policy embodied in the procedure, and 
if that procedure in that statement was not reduced into more close 
and definite terms, the very reason of that was the reason indicated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition, which is, 
the necessity of leaving the Commission itself as free a hand as 
possible until they arrived on the spot. Therefore, we are only giving 
the framework, and within that framework the Commission are left 
free. They can pursue as many of the lines of procedure, which have 
been suggested to-day, as seem to them on consideration wise and 
practicable, only providing that such procedure is within the frame- 
work and does not prejudice the responsibility, and the ultimate 
responsibility, of this Parliament. 

I do not know whether it is necessary to say this, but I think 
perhaps, after some observations which have been made in this 
House, it may be as well that I should say this: Let Indians dismiss 
from their minds any thought of inferiority. They will be approached 
as friends and as equals, but the responsibility of Parliament remains, 
and no procedure which suggests that that responsibility can be 
formally shared with representatives of another Parliament will 
really advance theinquiry. But, subject only to that proviso, we can, 
and do, identify ourselves with the closing words of the Leader of 
the Opposition. That there should have been any misunderstanding 
is particularly regrettable, because it has led to premature rejection 
of the proposals by distinguished statesmen in India who have worked 
and cooperated with the Government during some very difficult 
years since the reforms first came into force. 

We regard the scheme as the most effective means of satisfying 
the proper ambition of such men to take part in the settlement of the 
constitutional future of India, and I take this opportunity of assuring 
them that His Majesty’s Government earnestly desire that their 
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opinion, and the opinion of every man of goodwill, Indian or British, 
who has anything to contribute to the very difficult problem of 
India’s future, shall be accessible to the Commission and shall be 
given the fullest weight in their conclusions. The Debate has shown 
the extreme difficulty of the preliminary question of deciding how 
best the great problem could be brought into focus for the decision 
of Parliament. At the risk of repetition, I desire to remind the House 
that procedure by investigating Commission is imposed upon us by 
Act of Parliament, and, so far as we are concerned, any other method 
is out of court. The Act imposes a great duty upon us. In order to 
discharge that duty we have a duty to ourselves, and we must inform 
ourselves of the facts before attempting to come to a decision. There 
must be few Members who took part in the reforms in Parliament 
in 1909 who fully realise all that was implied in that Act and 
the responsibility that would lie in later years on Parliament. On the 
present occasion, it is more than ever our duty to make sure that 
Parliament, and every party in Parliament, shall have first-hand 
knowledge from its representatives of the weighty matters that it is 
going to decide when the time comes. 

I lay stress on one part of the scheme on which not very much has 
been said to-day. When the Commission has reported, but before 
Parliament is committed in any way to its recommendations or to 
the Government view upon them, we contemplate that the main 
questions for settlement shall be referred to a Joint Committee of 
Parliament, and that the Indian Legislature shall have an opportu- 
nity, by means of delegations, of examining the proposals and of 
discussing them thoroughly with this Joint Committee. The Secre- 
tary of State for India, in a speech in another place, said: 

“The Indian people will in this way be given an opportunity of 
taking part in the framing of their Constitution which has never been 
given in the whole of history to any peoples in a similar position.” 

This in itself completely refutes the suggestion that the scheme 
belittles the right and the capacity of Indian statesmen to contribute 
to the solution of the great question at issue. The Commission has 
been chosen, as to part of it, from members who share in our daily 
work. On this point, I do not think that I can do better than read to 
the House the brief statement made by my right hon. and learned 
Friend who is going to be chairman of this body, a statement which 
has already appeared in the Press, but which, I think, is worth read- 
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ing to the House of Commons. In a letter to his constituents, he 
said :— 


“The British Parliament has a tremendous responsibility to the 
peoples of India. It is a responsibility which cannot be denied or 
evaded, for it is rooted in history and in the facts of the world to-day. 
If, therefore, the future of India is to be one of peaceful progress—as 
all men of goodwill, both in India and in Britain, intensely desire— 
this can come about only by the action of the British Parliament 
combined with the cooperation of India itself. Both these are 
provided for by the scheme of investigation and consultation, of 
which the work of the Commission is the first stage. The Commission 
does not go to India with any idea of imposing Western ideas or 
constitutional forms from without: we go to listen, to learn, and 
faithfully to report our conclusions as to actual conditions and of 
varying proposals from within. When the Commission has reported, 
the scheme provides for that full and final consultation between 
representatives of the Legislatures of India and Britain which is 
the essential condition which should be fulfilled before reaching the 
decision on which so much depends.” 

I would call your attention to these last words: 


“The task of the Commission calls for the highest qualities of 
sympathy and imagination, as well as for endless patience, strict 
impartiality, industry and courage. I enter upon my part in this 
duty intensely desiring to be of what service I can to India and to 
Britain, and, while I am deeply conscious of my own shortcomings, I 
am going to do my best.” 

That is the spirit in which this task is being undertaken, and 
perhaps it makes the best preface to the brief reply I must give to the 
two or three questions which have been asked. The hon. Member 
for West Leicester (Mr. Pethick-Lawrence) wished to know. “Is 
it possible under the Government scheme for persons not members 
of the Indian Legislature to be included in the Committee to meet 
the Commission, by co-optation or otherwise?’ The answer to that 
is that we have no intention of dictating to the Indian Assembly 
how they should do their own business. Whatever is within their 
power, whatever they can do by their own Standing Orders, or, if 
they think fit, by altering those Standing Orders, they are at liberty 
to do it. Then there was the question as to whether women would 
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be included among the expert advisers. I think I can leave that 
question with the words of the right hon. and learned Member for 
Spen Valley (Sir J. Simon) in our ears at this moment. They have 
complete freedom to take the best means which they consider possible 
to attain their ends. The first answer I have given really answers 
the question put to me by the hon. Member for Bow and Bromley 
(Mr. Lansbury) who has just spoken. I cannot say what the first 
proceedings of the Commission will be in India, how soon the Indian 
Legislature will have appointed their Committee, and whether it 
will be there when the Commission first arrives, nor can I say what 
steps they will take because they are perfectly free to make their own 
arrangements. 

I will only say this, in conclusion. When I began I said that I 
thought the tone of the House realised the gravity of the matter which 
we had in hand. It is indeed an unprecedented path that we are 
walking upon. No similar path has ever been explored by any 
Government or any body of men before. I rely, as I am sure all of 
us do in all parts of the House, for success to be achieved, on that 
instinctive sense of justice which is planted deep in the hearts of 
every Briton. The Leader of the Opposition spoke quite truly of the 
way in which we do our work on Parliamentary Committees when 
we are removed from the immediate controversial arena. The 
Englishman, the Briton owing to his training, his character, his 
history has one rare gift—and I do not always praise ourselves—he 
has that rare gift that when he finds himself acting in a judicial 
capacity he can bring an unbiased mind to the discharge of his 
duties, and dissociate himself from all the external paraphernalia of 
controversy, in which we take so much delight on the Floor of this 
Chamber. I have faith that this Commission chosen from typical 
Members among ourselves will discharge its duties with that high 
courage and sense of responsibility which we look for when our 
countrymen are showing what they are capable of. It was Milton 
who said many years ago in very strenuous days: 

‘When God wants a hard thing done, he tells it tohis Englishmen.’’ 
No harder thing has ever been told to Englishmen than has been 
told to us in this matter. But we shall do it with courage, with 
faith, with strength, and with hope. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, 
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“That this House concurs in the submission to His Majesty of 
the names of the following persons, namely, Sir John Simon, Viscount 
Burnham, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, Mr. Cadogan, Mr. 
Walsh, Colonel Lane-Fox, and Major Attlee to act as a Commission 
for the purposes of Section 84A of the Government of India Act.” 


LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION 
TO His EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY AND 
GOVERNOR GENERAL 


INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION 


New DELgaI, 
6th February 1928. 
Your EXCELLENCY, 


In your speech to the Central Legislature on Thursday you laid 
renewed emphasis on the “full discretion as to methods”’ which has 
from the beginning been left in the hands of the Indian Statutory 
Commission; and I myself, as Chairman, on landing in India next 
day, authorised the issue of a statement on behalf of the Commission, 
that it hoped without delay to announce the line of procedure which 
it would propose to follow. Evidence accumulates that throughout 
India there is much uncertainty as to the manner in which we may 
be expected to exercise our functions, and even considerable mis- 
understanding as to what we conceive those functions to be; while— 
amidst many messages of welcome and encouragement—we note 
that speeches are being made and resolutions passed which are based 
on a complete, though doubtless genuine, misconception of our 
intensions. It is my plain duty, therefore, as Chairman to set out 
forthwith the true position as we regard it, and, since on this prelimin- 
ary visit there is not likely to be any formal sitting of the Commission 
when the statement could be made, I venture to address this letter 
to your Excellency. 

We understand that the Government of India and the Local 
Governments have been engaged for some time past in preparing the 
material which they might put before the Commission. We have 
not seen these documents and do not know how far they may consist 
of matters of fact and how far of matters of opinion, or whether they 
deal with past events or with suggestions for the future. But what- 
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ever they are, instead of dealing with them by ourselves, we wish to 
propose that they, and the evidence given in explanation or amplifica- 
tion of them, should come before a “ Joint Free Conference,’’ over 
which I should preside, consisting of the seven British Commissioners 
and a corresponding body of representatives chosen by the Indian 
Legislatures (just as we ourselves have been chosen by the British 
Parliament). 

We put forward the plan of a “Joint Free Conference”’ not only 
because we should welcome the assistance of colleagues from the 
Indian Legislatures, but because we think it is only right and fair, 
and in the truest interests of India and Britain alike, that opportunity 
should be provided for such memoranda and testimony to be scruti- 
nized and, if necessary, elucidated from the Indian side on free and 
equal terms. Wesuggest therefore that the two Houses of the Central 
Legislature should in due course be invited to choose from their 
non-official members a Joint Committee, which might conveniently 
be seven in number, and that each Local Legislative Council should 
be asked to constitute a similar body. The Indian side of the Con- 
ference would consist, when Central subjects were being dealt with, 
of those first named; in a Province, the Indian wing would primarily 
consist of the Provincial members, but, in order that the Central 
Joint Committee may not have a partial view of the material put 
before it, we should be glad if arrangements could be arrived at which 
would enable its members, or some of them, to be present as an 
additional element at provincial sittings. 

We have no wish to dictate the composition of the Indian wing of 
the Conference in more detail, and we should greatly prefer that the 
precise scheme should be reached by agreement between the different 
elements in India concerned. Our main object will be met so long 
as the arrangement is one which secures that the Indian side of the 
Joint Conference includes, on appropriate occasions, those who are 
able to speak for the Provincial Councils just as the Joint Committee 
would speak for the Central Legislature, and so long as the members 
representing India sitting with us do not amount to an unwieldy 
number. We assume of course that, just as we ourselves are a 
body selected from all British parties and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, so our Indian counterpart would be, so far as may be, truly 
representative. 

Two matters remain to be dealt with—the question of evidence 
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other than that above referred to, and the question of Report. I 
wish to deal candidly and clearly with both. 

Some of us have had considerable experience of the method of 
Joint Conference as applied both to industrial and political questions, 
and it is quite clear to us that each side of the Conference will require, 
from time to time, to meet by itself. We see no reason, however, why 
evidence from public and representative bodies, and from individuals, 
should not normally be given to the Conference as a whole, just as 
evidence presented by or on behalf of the various Governments 
would be. If a case arises when this general plan cannot be followed, 
I should make no secret of it, and should ask my colleagues in the 
Joint Free Conference, when, as I hope, they learn to have faith in 
my sense of fairness, to accept from me such account of the matter 
as I can give them on behalf of the Commission, with due regard to 
the reason why the testimony has been separately received. I imag- 
ine that the Indian side may find occasions when they would think 
it well to act in the same way. 

As regards the Report, it is, I feel, necessary to restate the true 
function of the Commission and its place in the general scheme which 
you announced last November. The Commission is in no sense an 
instrument either of the Government of India or of the British Gov- 
ernment, but enters on the duty laid upon it by the King Emperor as 
a completely independent and unfettered body composed of Members 
of Parliament who approach Indian legislators as colleagues. It is 
not an executive or legislating body, authorised to pronounce decisions 
about the future government of India. Before these decisions can 
be reached, the full process, of which the present investigation is a 
first step, must be completed, including the opportunity for the views 
of the Indian Legislature, amongst other bodies, being presented 
by delegations in London to the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
The present Commission is only authorised to report and make 
recommendations, and in this Report we desire to include a faithful 
account of the opinions and aspirations prevalent in India, and of the 
concrete proposals for constitutional reform so far as these are put 
before us. The British Commissioners, therefore, are bound to be 
solely responsible for the statement of the effect upon their own minds 
of the investigation as a whole. We shall report to the authority 
by which we have been constituted just as (if the Conference is set 
up) the Joint Committee would, we presume, be entitled to report its 
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conclusions to the Central Legislature. It is obvious that those 
documents should be prepared and presented simultaneously. There 
are well known constitutional means by which the document emanat- 
ing from the Joint Committee and presented to the Central Legisla- 
ture can be forwarded to and made available for the British Parlia- 
ment. But, if the Indian Joint Committee would prefer it, we 
would make its Report an annexe to our own document, so that both 
might be presented to the King Emperor, and made public, at the 
same moment. 

Above all, I would urge that one of the merits of the method of 
Joint Conference is that, besides securing due recognition of equal 
status, it provides the opportunity for that free exchange of views 
and mutual influence which are best calculated to promote the 
largest measure of agreement that is possible. 

Our present visit is preliminary and the sittings of the Joint Free 
Conference, if it is set up, would not begin till October. But we make 
public our suggestions at once, not only in order to clear the air, but 
in order to show ourselves available for any conference about any 
matters of procedure which this statement does not adequately 
cover. 

The Commission is, of course, bound to carry through its task in 
any event and discharge to the full the duty cast upon it, but we are 
undertaking this duty only after having made it known that the 
method of collaboration on honourable and equal terms is open, and 
that we put it forward in all sincerity and good will. We will only 
add that in making these proposals we are confident that we are 
correctly interpreting the intentions of the British Parliament. 

The carrying out of our proposals will require, at a later date, that 
the Council of State, the Legislative Assembly, and the Local 
Legislative Councils should be moved to elect their representatives 
who would take part in the Joint Conference, and the Commission 
will be glad if the Government of India will take such steps as seem 
appropriate for this purpose in due course. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
(Sd.) JOHN SIMON. 
His Excellency 
The VicERoy and GOVERNOR GENERAL. 
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